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JOSEPH A. HAWKINS 


Lives in San Francisco 


Hé WRITES STORIES, and recently he sent me cne for analysis. 
He selected me to help him, he said, because, “The quiet restraint 
of your advertising is a refreshing contrast to the flamboyant stuff I 
have been fed.” 


Right you are, ’Awkins. 


Conservative claims are more convincing in the long run, for results are all that 
count and my clients get more than I promise. That is why they return to me for counsel 
and give my name to their writer friends. They have tried the ballyhoo artists and 
discovered that it takes more than tall talk to produce salable manuscripts. 


If you have a book or magazine story that hasn't sold, but which you would like 


to sell, send it to me for appraisal. I have no printed courses or “lesson,” but provide 
professional editing, corrective criticism or complete revision, as your work may require. 


Send for my free descriptive folder entitled “Literary Help,” 


Get your copy of my | Which explains what I do to assist clients and how we get started. 


Directory of Literary 


Agents, containing INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY. 
the names and ad- 


wth 5,000 | CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 
valuable commentary. 
Price 25c, coin. 601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Wels OPPORTUNITY 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of 
writers, or it wont cost you a penny! 


lf you have tried ‘‘systems,”’ “plans,” “courses,’’ etc., without suc- 
cess, write for my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working under my _ supervision, 
SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. 


Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts you under no 
obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


Malibu 1, 


: 
| 
| 

California 


These columns have been long enough the last 
few months to bore all of you (although I hope 
they didn’t); so this month I'll throw a short 
one at you. 

First, I think all writers ought to write to 
the two senators from their respective states to 
urge them to defeat Sections 1220 and 1221 of the 
proposed Revenue Act of 1951. These sections 
would require all magazine and book publishers— 
and radio and TV producers, too— to withhold 
at the source 20% of all royalties paid to authors. 
These provisions, as I see it, completely fail to 
recognize the special circumstance of the writer, 
who is not regularly “employed” and certainly 
not employed on a regular salary. He risks a 
short manuscript now, a long one next; the one 
may be a week’s work or a day’s work—but the 
other may be the steady work of a couple years 
or even more. Only a system whereby the author 
can pay on the basis of a year’s income, fairly 
apportioned according to the length of time 
spent on a manuscript, will make a fair income- 
tax situation for the writer. If you feel the same 
way, do write to your senators with your own 
views. 

Second, in our July issue we reported—as is 
our policy—that a certain magazine was persis- 
tently reported to us as slow in handling manu- 
scripts. The editor of this magazine replied to us: 

“The slur on —....s handling of mss as it 
appeared in the July Author & Journalist is not 
quite fair. It takes no note of the advantage to 
the contributor which generally underlies delays 

atter*icn 

“At . the editor of still tries, in 
the intciest ot the writers, to personally check 
all mss before final disposal. This leads to inevi- 
table delays during crowded periods of the editor's 
time, but it does give the writer a better chance. 

“The question is, does the contributor prefer 
quicker handling with an assistant’s judgment on 
acceptability to the editor’s personal inspection 
with possible delays? 

“As a rule _.._.. handles a mss within a two- 
month period. If it takes longer it has either 
passed into the acceptance tray or the further 
consideration drawer. Under normal conditions 
that is. Seasonal mss are generally advanced to 
the head of the stack. 

“It might be well to check with a magazine 
first before hanging its duds on the line.” 

Well, I sympathize with this poor guy. I know 
I find it difficult to keep up with all these tom- 
fool writers who persist in writing manuscripts 
and getting them into the mail. Maybe we ought 
to think up some way to do away with them. 
And editors, and magazines, and mailmen, and 


readers, too. At least the world would be at peace. 

In fact, I know I don’t keep up. But I’ve got 
an excuse—I think a better one than his. His, 
I feel, just doesn’t hold water. 

In the first place, he needs to realize that it 
takes no longer to read the manuscripts in a few 
days than it does to read them later—the time 
consumed is the same. (I know this is hard to 
realize, for what does one do about the things 
that have to be done today?) In the second place, 
the editor’s letter definitely suggests that someone 
does a first reading of the scripts, since someone 
has decided either to pass them into the accep- 
tance tray or for further consideration. At this 
stage, someone ought to have decided to return 
many of the manuscripts, if they are obviously 
unsuitable for one reason or another. The 
point is to make that reading a responsible one, 
not merely a decision about what pigeon hole 
to put the scripts in. In the third place, I'd 
rather take a chance with a good assistant editor’s 
first reading, and get a prompt report, than wait 
for the big one himself to take two months and 
longer. Perhaps my readers feel otherwise about 
this. 

In this case, it would seem clear that the maga- 
zine is understaffed and that the editor should 
be provided an assistant editor who can be 
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Old Bill Shakespeare is a great literary figure, and rightly so, but he’d probably have a hard time 
it he were a new writer trying to sell his yarns today. For example, Hamlet would probably run into 
trouble because it is stark tragedy without enough lightness or relief; Romeo and Juliet might get the 
heave-ho on the grounds of implausibility because Romeo should have taken a closer look before de- 
ciding that Juliet was dead and killing himself; many markets would have an overstock on stories of 
snippy young gals who get tamed, and pass up The Taming of the Shrew; and a good many others 
would be skipped by script-buyers because many of Shakespeare’s comic characters are just around 
to be funny and don’t play vital parts in his plots. 


Yes, despite the beauty of his language and his matchless mastery of characterization techniques, 
Bill would have a difficult time of it because of the differences in plotting requirements and buying 
methods from those of his period. And, in much the same way, those same factors nay be the reasons 
your scripts may not be selling as readily as they might. 


A script need not be four hundred years behind the market times, by any means, in order to 
get a turndown for policy reasons. Four weeks or four days will do it—or even four hours—if your 
script comes in after a market has become overstocked on that type or length, or after the editors have 
had a meeting and decided to use stories with less plot or more plot or articles of a type different from 
those previously used. And, with trends‘and market needs changing constantly and almost minute-by- 
Minute today, you simply cannot often through blind luck hit exactly the right market at exactly the 
fight moment—and the result is that your scripts may be perfectly okay and still not sell. 


There, of course, is one of the most important values of reliable and hardhitting representation 
By an agency such as this one: the fact the SM and staff spend every minute of evry working day in the 
part of the publishing area, seeing and talking to editors constantly, keeping informed of trends and 
harket needs minutes after they happen. And, therefore, in addition to giving you experienced assis- 
fance in the job of making your scripts salable, your agent will see to it that the scripts go to the right 
arkets at the right times—and sell. 
We'll be happy to see some of your work. 


RVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
Gnd cover sale of additional rights througnout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
on be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
onal charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
Gnd give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 
TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling tiction or articles regularly to na:ional magazines, or have 
$old a book to a major publisher within the past year, we‘ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
ftraight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

E NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
bur keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
feven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
lypes of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
telf-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, W.Y. 19 wy 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. . . Down to earth advice . . . Comprehensive facts in a readable, practical book . . .” 


—— Advertising & Selling Magazine 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, $2.75. i, th tha 
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Don’t Forget the 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL GAULT 


That's all we peddle, really, dreams. Whether 
it’s at three bucks for six thousand words or the 
SEP at fifteen hundred for the same length, we 
sell dreams to people whose own dreams are dim. 
You know that, of course, or you wouldn't be 
reading this mag. 

But do you always remember it? When you get 
involved in plot structure and technique and 
what the jerks want, do you remember your sym- 
pathetic character must cherish the dream? Call 
it heart, emotion, sentimentality or what you 
will, the protaganist has a grail and the grail is 
the dream. 

And the dream is universal, I hope. I'd hate 
to see a society where it isn’t, and maybe we'll 
get to one before I die. Does Jane want Joe? 
Sure. Joe is no prize, but he fits the dream for 
her, and she sees what she wants to see. Who 
doesn’t? And always, as a girl, the dream was a 
man and a home and-kids and the dream of the 
man was not too definite, Jane being a practical 
girl; it varied as new faces came to the front in 
Hollywood. But when Joe came, he was avail- 
able, and he made the dream. The house is four 
rooms and the kids holler too much, but would 
she trade? Ask her. Any of the good ones, any 
of them who had the dream to begin with. 

And you've got a mug in a fight story, a club 
fighter, scarred and semi-punchy, six rounds for 
sixty bucks and he meets another Queer Street 
occupant, and they club each other silly, or sillier. 
Not much of a tale unless you realize that both 
of them, dumb and ugly as they are, have the 
dream. The dream is the crown and the crown 
they'll never get close enough to see on a clear 
day, but they cherish it, or it’s no story at all. 

And you've got a cop, a private eye we'll say 
(though the mags are getting leary of them) ; 
you've got a private eye and has he got the 
dream? Chandler worded it better than I can ever 
hope to; read the last few paragraphs of The 
Simple Art of Murder. I wouldn’t attempt to 
voice anything after reading that; that’s my dream, 
to build up the kind of cop he describes in that. 

And now there’s this new growth in the old 
field—science-fiction. Escape into the future in- 
stead of the past. People who are scared and won- 
dering looking into the pulp paper crystal ball 
to see what’s coming, what is their dream for to- 
morrow? Those are the lads who really peddle 
dreams. And that Ray Bradbury, has he got the 
dream? Read him. 

And Katkov? I’m just a hack, but still there 
aren’t many in this game I envy for some reason, 
but to write like Katkov I would sell my golf 
clubs. Has he got the dream? Lordy, Lordy, 


Lordy, has he got it. 
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And that one who just died, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, did he have it? Both he and Katkov are 
quality writers, I think anyone would agree. Yet 
both of them have appeared in the big circula- 
tion slicks. I’ve read those mags for a number of 
years, and the rest of you oldtimers have too, 
probably. You’ll remember what they used to buy: 
boy meets girl with a supposedly light touch until 
your stomach rebelled. There were exceptions, 
Thomas Beer, for one, and Benet. But the real 
artists were in the quality mags or between hard 
covers. 

The thing these artists sold was not considered 
palatable for popular consumption. A _ lot of 
them weren’t — and aren't. But there were some 
who sold a dream so true and broad that even 
the solidest of the solid citizens relished it. So it 
can’t be completely intellectual or something you 
pick up in the ten lesson course. 


It’s your dream, and you've got to word it. You™ 
had it before you sold your first story. You were 7 
going to be an AUTHOR. You probably aren't. 
You're a writer, like Gault, maybe. Eat now and 
then, make a few covers, get some nice letters.’ 
punch no clocks. Your community prestige is” 
better than your community credit, but even the 
prestige isn’t what it might be. Who cares? 

You know the trade, how to shape up from 7 
an incident or a mood to five or fifty thousand © 
words, depending on who’s buying what. When 
the checks pour in, you can forget that it isn't” 
quite what you'd hoped it would be in the pre-7 
check days. When the checks don’t pour in, you” 
go in for a lot of introspection and decide you'll” 
do better or go back to the gas station, or you ® 
get a new field. 

That’s when you need the dream. No matter 7 
how dumb, and very few writers are dumber than 7 
Gault, you must have something to say. Some-¥ 
thing that isn’t wholly dependent on a twist or 7 
built up to another crummy gimmick. : 

Maybe, nobody will buy it. You're not Benet | 
and you're not Katkov, but some day, some place, 7 
there will undoubtedly be a minor league for | 
dreams like ours. Slick, pulp, confession, syndi- = 
cate, radio and even (ugh) television can’t sell” 
the public gimmicks forever. 

And even if they can, you wrote it and you 
can be proud of it. And the rest of your wordage 
will be that much richer for it. And you will get 
some satisfaction from it—and isn’t that part of 
your pay? 

There were pulp boys in the twenties you might 
remember who sold a product that netted them 
twenty and thirty thousand a year. They put the 
cardboard characters into horrible and corny sit- 
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uations and turned out words, words, words . . . 

The good ones went on from that, but eighty 
per cent of that gang couldn't tell Grit, today. 
All they had were the words and the formula 
and the formula is dead, today. And the formula 
smothered the dream. 


All you can sell is yourself. If you’re a common 
man, you have a lot of people to write for. But 
you can’t sell them words alone. They can get 
more and better words in a dictionary. You've 
got to sell them your dream and hope it’s theirs. 

If you're not afraid of it, it will be. 


MARKETING the AMATEUR PLAY 


TOM CONROY 


Every evening, somewhere in the United 
States, an amateur theatrical group stages a play. 
During a year’s time this total of plays must run 
into the thousands. Little wonder, then, why the 
business of supplying these small groups with 
plays has become “big business.” Every day some 
small group director is ordering a play from a 
catalog, and thousands of plays are leaving pub- 
iishers every week. During the school season, from 
September to June, there is even more activity, 
for the school market is wide as high school 
groups take to the stage with new material. 
Now as to the types and needs for this popular 
market, all publishers will agree that the ideal 
amateur play is the one with a SIMPLE theme, 
a SIMPLE setting, SIMPLE acting (within range 
f amateur thespians) and an equally balanced 
ast of females and males, or slightly more fe- 
ales. 
' In the amateur theatre, you do not always find 

ood acting; as a matter of fact, in most cases, you 
fr very poor acting, so that is why play publish- 
“ers seek scripts that play themselves. By this, I 
on an acting proof play, a play so strong with 
‘Situations, that the situations carry the play re- 
Bardless of inferior acting. Strong situations give 
‘the actor something to work with, and even an 
inferior actor might do a good job with a strong 
“Situation. Amateur actors compete with each 


or!” 


“Ahhh! They received it!” 


other. That is why an amateur play with strong 
acting situations appeals to small group directors. 

If you are contemplating writing amateur plays, 
be professional about it. A professional looking 
script has a better chance By selling some pub- 
lisher. The average script which reaches publish- 
ers is amateurish, soiled, and carelessly typed. 
Even though you are writing for the amateur 
theatre, you will have to use professional theatre 
technique. Polish your script! If possible, have a 
group of actors read your script aloud with you 
as the audience. Better yet, have your play pro- 
duced by a little theatre group! 

Difficult, you say? 

Well it is no more difficult than what you are 
trying to do—getting it published! And if you do 
succeed in having your brain-child produced, you 
will be getting it tested, and this is sure to appeal 
to any publisher. After having my one-act comedy 
produced by the Hull House Art Theatre in 
Chicago, I was able to rewrite the play to the 
polished point, whereby it was accepted by the 
Eldridge Entertainment House, won the attention 
of Playwright’s Publishing Co., and is having 
amateur productions in towns I didn’t even know 
were on the map. 

The only way that I have found to sell the 
amateur play is to sell it professionally! 


THREE NOTES FOR WRITERS 
1. Ode to a Paper Clip 
The marks you leave 
Upon my pages, 
Tell folks what 
My story’s age is. 


2. When gambling on the fiction market it 
takes both heads AND tales to win. 


3. Keep a notebook. What goes in one year 


comes out the other. 
—Caroline Clark. 
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DISCOURAGED? 


TRY GHOSTING 


HILDRETH EMTAGE 


Are you fed up with rejection slips, tired of 
formulas, and sick of success secrets? Are you 
drained of anticipation and worn out with wait- 
ing? Are you beginning to think it might be 
wiser to sell soap at the corner store than to try 
to sell stories in far-away places? 

Have you lost faith in readers, editors, and, 
particularly, in yourself? Are you just about ready 
to junk your portable, fling your paper clips at 
the parlor lamp, toss your writing tools in the 
attic, and call it a day? 

Well, I felt that way once. But I didn’t do it. 
Somebody suggested that I try ghost writing. I 
scorned the idea, but I tried it, and it worked. 
It worked so well that today ghost writing pro- 
vides a large part of my writing income. 

Let me tell you how to approach it. Begin with 
the simplest form of ghost writing — correspond- 
ence. An advertisement in the newspaper will get 
you started: “Ghost writer, business or social cor- 
respondence, moderate charges.” Make the notice 
brief and inexpensive and keep it running. You 
will have more customers than you expect—all the 
way from top flight executives to lovesick youths. 
And one letter leads to another and another and 
another. 

My first customer was a young woman who 
asked me to write her application for a job with 
an insurance company. She got the job, and con- 
tinued consulting me on many correspondence 
difficulties. Then she became an executive, and 
I now write her speeches and help her to give 
them effectively. 

Speech ghosting is highly profitable, and the 
technique is not difficult. Listen to speakers— 
big ones and little ones—and notice how few of 
them really “click.” When you hear a speech 
that is confused, clumsy, poorly organized, ineffec- 
tive, try to find out why. Take notes. Make ob- 
servations. Think about it, then go home and 
write your own speech on the same subject, brief- 
er, more condensed than the original, but pick- 
ing up the high points and bringing them to a 
logical and convincing conclusion. 

If it is a narrative talk, give it a bit of humor, 
a touch of dramatics, and omit all unnecessary 
details. If informative, keep it clear and accurate 
and cool and orderly. If persuasive, write and 
re-write it, with flashes of color and swift changes 
of tempo, until you can feel the driving forces 
of dynamic words. 

When you know you are ready, approach var- 
ious speakers frankly and professionally. At first, 
the smaller ones will seem easier for you, but 
you will find later on that the more important a 
speaker the less trouble you will have in con- 
tacting and pleasing him. A good quality letter- 
head stating your ghost writing activities establish- 
es you as a professional and inspires confidence. 
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There are two ways of bringing your work to 
the attention of speakers. The inexperienced and 
uncomfortable ones will usually immediately wel- 
come anything you have to offer — an outline for 
reorganization, a completely re-written address, or 
a request for a personal interview for the purpose 
of suggested improvements. They recognize their 
need for help and are grateful to know where to 
get it. 

The experienced speakers, though still ineffec- 
tive, do not feel so dependent. But if your letter 
indicates that you are sincerely interested in their 
subject, and have definite suggestions for the 
improvement of the talk, curiosity alone will 
prompt a favorable reply. 

You will find women speakers more responsive 
than men, for they are less assured; yet once you 
capture a man speaker’s belief in your capabil- 
ity, he will not only stay with you but will send 
his friends as well. So, take chances. Browse about. 
Any moment you will strike it right, and if you” 
succeed with one good client, you will have a 
number of others without solicitation. The plat- 
form is, and always has been, a wide open field 
for the ghost writer. 


For example, once, years ago, I volunteered as 
a speaker for the Red Cross. I was asked to listen 
to their standard talk, and was then given a copy © 
of it to be memorized. The talk was factual, ac- 7 


curate, educational, but it was so flat and soul- 7 
less that I knew no effort of mine could save it ~ 
from being what it seemed to me when I heard ~ 
it, a complete flop as an emotional appeal for 
contributions to the Red Cross. : 


So I asked if I might write a talk of my~ 
own, and with some misgivings, they asked me to ~ 
submit one for approval. As I wrote, in the man- 
ner of all honest writers, I became deeply ab- 7 
sorbed in my subject, feeling its emotional as well ~ 
as its instructional value. I wrote with my heart 

as well as my head, keeping the talk restrained 

and practical, but giving it a little more human © 
interest, which made it, for me at least, easier 7 
to present with earnestness and appeal. 

The result was startling, not because I was 
such a good writer but because those who had | 
written the first talk were not writers at all. With- 
in a few hours my telephone rang, telling me the © 
talk was unanimously approved, and asking me 
to write more speeches, pamphlets, and publicity 
sheets than I could find time to do. And from 
that day to this, many Red Cross speakers, little 
and big, frequently including the top directors 
of drives, telephone or write for an appointment 
to “get their speech out of their system.” 

The procedure is quite businesslike. At the 
first meeting, we talk together, and the speaker 
leaves with me his scattered notes and some sta- 
tistics. On his departure, I quickly jot down my 
reaction to his personality as well as the flow 
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of thought stimulated by the interview. Then | 
start working on the material on hand. 

We meet a second time for revision, addition, 
and final discussion. Usually, on the third meet- 
ing everything is in order and a properly written 
speech manuscript, on exceptionally heavy paper, 
with capitalized typing for easy reading, and un- 
derscoring for emphasis, is handed to him, with 
a copy retained. The work is finished, the bill 
presented, and the writer is paid “on .accept- 
ance.” 

Compensation for such work varies from $5 to 
$15 per hour for time spent, including interviews, 
telephoning, research, typing, etc. Often the total 
cost is quite high, but if your work is well done, 
it is worth even more than has been charged to 
the man who will receive credit for it. 

When you have speech ghosting well estab- 
lished, study your newspapers, and select some un- 
usual people who are doing unusual things. Write 
them that they have a story to tell, and ask the 
privilege of letting you help them tell it. This, 
too, is an easy market for your wares, as such 
suggestions are tremendously tempting to all hu- 
man beings. 

Go higher. Move into top brackets of business, 
society, the professions. Choose outstanding peo- 
ple. Ask if they would be interested in writing a 


“MEN’S MAGAZINES 
y JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 


The pictures on these pages are what attract 
the readers of men’s magazines. And with our 
-young men once again in uniform engaged in 
collecting battle ribbons as well as pin-up queens, 
the demand for both glamorous photographs and 
‘enticing reading matter is on the upgrade. 
» The trick of writing material that appeals to 
en lies in answering the questions which are 
nswered by every good newspaper men when 
e writes his story: Who, what, when, where, 
d why? 
The basic formula for successful writing is one 
part talent and nine parts hard work. The same 
Id adage applies to writing for the men’s maga- 
Zines. Use meaningful words and phrases, words 
that stir the emotions and make the heart beat 
faster. Make your copy exciting. If a picture is 
worth a thousand words, use words that create 
prese pictures in the reader’s mind. 
~ Open the first paragraph with the narrative 
ook, just as you would in a piece of fiction. Sub- 
tly embodied in the middle of your article are 
‘the usual five W’s. The climax, or close, of the 
article should, with a startling statement, tie in 
with the information contained in the first para 
graph. Observe how I used that formula in my 
“Strip Teaser of Pompeii” the story of the original 
take-it-off girl published in Sir! May, 1949. 
START: If you are a male and over the age of 18 
you have probably witnessed a_ burlesque 
show. And after seeing one of these per- 
formances for adults only, you departed a 
little disappointed and agreeing with Web- 


book of their life, their achievements, or anything 
you think would be commercially valuable, and 
state your ability to handle the manuscript and 
all publishing details. To be able to publish a 
book is everybody's interest, so here, also, you will 
meet a ready response. 

Now, select a good publisher and submit your 
idea. You will find that a proposed book by a 
big name is a sure sale, if properly written and 
slanted. And the first thing you know you are 
working shoulder to shoulder with a leader in 
his line, and with a good publishing house which 
frequently, by accident or by the frankness of 
the author, sees the value of your work, respects 
it, and remembers it. This happened to me a few 
years ago with a great psychiatrist, whose book 
became a best seller, and gave me a fine contact 
with a publisher, a contact that has lasted well 
and profitably. 

Ghost writing will never bring you fame nor 
fortune, but it will serve a deeper and more vital 
need, giving you steady writing assignments with 
substantial returns, demanding your finest writ- 
ing ability, and keeping you constantly active in 
your chosen profession. 

It is worth serious thought. If you really want 
to make a better score in the writing game, if you 
desire to move more quickly into the class of one 
who writes and sells—try ghosting! 


THE MAGAZINE WORLD 


ster that it was indeed a ludicrous imitation 

of the real thing. But if you had been living 

in Italy 2,000 years ago you would have been 
completely satisfied with Lydia, the toast of 

Pompeii, who at the end of her exciting act, 

discarded her transparent veil and appeared 

completely naked. 

These substitutes, attractive but lacking in 
warmth, will have to suffice for the male who 
admires the body beautiful especially when it 
is unhampered by the new look and appearing 
in perfect rhythm to seductive music. That is, 
until another Lydia, or a new streamlined ver- 
sion of Sally Rand makes her debut. 

My “Mata Hari Lush Beauty of Intrigue” was 
recently purchased by Male magazine for future 
use. The idea was inspired by a King Features 
syndicated item which told of how Mata Hari on 
the eve of her execution demanded a milk bath 
at a time when milk was scarce for Parisian babies. 
In the bitter-sweetness of her last hours this eye- 
filling creature danced in solitude for the last 
time, and next day calmly faced a firing squad. 

A writer of history is shackled before he starts. 
He cannot cut his cloth to fit his pattern. But 
for the men’s magazines you have more freedom. 
Your articles can be sexy but not repulsive or 
for sex alone. With some of the magazines photo- 
graphs are very important. However, I never rely 
entirely on pics. I submit my material and ad- 
vise that pics are available. Then if the reading 
matter is tempting, the photographs usually clinch 
the sale. 

Another newspaper item about Evelyn West, 
Hollywood dancer, caught my attention. She had 
her bosom insured by Lloyds of London for $50,- 
000. Starting from scratch I titled my article 
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“The $50,000 Treasure Chest,” described what 
she did and how she did it. The climax was her 
signing the only policy in the world insuring a 
woman's bosom. 

It was sent to the editors of Focus, who im- 
mediately wrote: “We find your article most in- 
teresting, and, since Focus is a picture magazine, 
would like very much to see as many varied 
photographs as are available.” 

Fortunately I had not only secured a release on 
the story by Miss West but also received photo- 
graphs. 

Encouraged with this reception I scouted 
around for more glamour girls to publicize. When 
1 first met some of them I was a wide-eyed in- 
nocent, of course, but not as wide-eyed as I am 
now, 

My next experiment was with Thalei Dechert 
of Chicago who was selected by 500 ex-sailors as 
their Hubba Hubba girl of 1950. There is nothing 
really new to write about strip-teasers. So | 
searched for a fresh angle. And found it. Miss 
Dechert wrote poetry, had a number of red hot 
ditties published, and was working on a_ book. 
I used that to introduce my article “Miss Hubba 
Hubba of 1950.” 

Sir magazine again expressed interest and _re- 
quested photographs. 

With that article out of the way I contacted 
June Carter, another Chicago entertainer who 
had been selected Miss Deep Plunge of 1950. 
In her article I made comparisons with the mod- 
ern deep plunge and Cleopatra, Queen of Egpyt. 
This was accepted by Author-Poet-Humorisi for 
their issue No. 5, 1951. 

| handled the story of Maxine Ott, known as 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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ALAN SWALLOW 


How about giving us some hard-hitting dope 
on the pocket book field, reprints and originals? 
Maybe you’ve run something on this line, but I 
seem to have missed it and need some quick dope 
on the subject. 

This reader did miss something. With our 
November book publishers’ list last year, we ran 
some editorial material on this subject. 

Let's put it this way. The pocket book or 25- 
cent book is a growth of a little more than the 
last decade. It has almost completely been a 
reprint type of publishing. That is, it secured 
its material from books published in hard covers 
by the “regular” publishers. It provided a supple- 
mentary income for both that publisher and the 
writer, since the royalties earned from the 25-cent 
edition (usually, one cent per copy, and one and 
one-half cents after a certain sale) were split 
between publisher and author, like other “sub- 
sidiary” publication rights. 

Occasionally the 25-cent book publishers would 
issue an “original.” That is, material which had 
not appeared anywhere else in book form; thus, 
it was original material rather than reprint. Al- 
most universally these originals were anthologies 
made to order for the 25-cent book trade—antholo- 


Bies of stories, poetry, etc., not before compiled 


precisely in that combination. The established 
5-cent publishers still use this devise, and they 
ften employ an editor or an agent to put together 
e pieces for the anthology. 
This publication of “originals” in 25-cent form 
to the next logical step—the publication of 
riginals” which were regular novels, not antho- 
ies or made to order jobs of that sort. This 
ove was aided, as I see it, by three factors: the 
ump in the fiction market, both in the number 
sales expected for good-selling books and in 
e number of novels published; the feeling on 
e part of authors that, under the usual system, 
e half of a substantial income from a book was 
pt from them, since it went to the “regular” 
blisher; application to the book field of cer- 
in practices common among commercial maga- 
Zines, such as the payment on acceptance, pay- 
ent on — order rather than upon sales. 
rchase of only one right in a literary property. 
_ At the present time there is one firm which pub- 
hes originals exclusively in the 25-cent market. 
is Gold Medal Books, a division of Fawcett, 
so publishers of such magazines as True, Today's 
oman, Mechanix Illustrated. They are running 
extensive list of titles, and I saw some figures 
recently which indicated that they were averaging 
about 330,000 sales per title issued. They buy 
only the one book right; they pay $2000 on accep- 
tance of a script, against one cent per copy 
royalty for a guaranteed printing of 200,000; they 
pay 114 cents per copy upon print order of any 
copies over 200,000. The average income from 
them per title is rather readily calculated, then. 
It compares more than favorably, I should say, 
with the average income from the “regular” pub- 
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lisher, although it doesn’t touch, of course, the 
income achieved by some of the best-selling books 
in hard-cover form which also achieve book club 
distribution, hard-cover and 25-cent reprint. 

Suspense is a new firm in the field, with a 
specialized fiction need, indicated by the name. 
The success of the method will likely lead to other 
competitors, I should think. 

The controversy continues in New York con- 
cerning the advisability of publishing originals in 
25-cent form. Those firms which are now estab- 
lished as “old-line” 25-cent publishers, the “regu- 
lar” hard-cover publishers, most agents, and such 
organizations as the Authors Guild, have taken 
stands—with varying vehemence—against the prac- 
tice. In effect, they advise the author to go the 
old route through the “regular” publisher rather 
than to take the new route through the 25-cent 
“original.” Their feeling is that the 25-cent 
“original” has several strikes against it: Libraries 
don’t like paper-bound books and are likely to 
ignore these titles; book club sales, so far, have 
been impossible for these books; the review 
methods in the country so far don’t take account 
of such books, so that the book “goes down the 
well” without critical notice; these 25-cent books 
are ephemeral things, read today and thrown 
away tomorrow, rather than permanent accretions 
to personal libraries; the writer is denied the pos- 
sibility of seeing his book through several kinds 
of editions; since the books don’t get general 
critical reputation, the movies are less interested 
in -them than in books published in the old 
method. On the other ft of the argument is 
the fact that the originals are accomplished mat- 
ters; that they average a fairly good payment for 
the author; that if they persist and are sucessful 
some new arrangements will undoubtedly be forced 
upon the review methods, critical reputations, 
etc.; that the publishers so far try to offer a fair 
deal under the circumstances, particularly in the 
matters of contracting or purchasing no subsidiary 
rights and of paying upon acceptance and upon 
print order rather than upon accomplished sales. 

Now I must jump to a larger context—and to 
more personal opinion than the above. It would 
seem to me that the 25-cent “original” was an 
entirely logical and to-be-expected development 
of the 25-cent field. It would seem that it is 
here to stay, and that we will see more of it. This 
is a new route, and it’s not a bad one at all; the 
old one has met some difficulties recently which 
it may or may not iron out (although I would 
be the first to agree that the 25-cent “original” is 
not the adequate substitute, even if these difficul- 
ties increase on the old route). In actuality, both 
markets have become more narrow in some re- 
spects. The regular publishers dropped their fic- 
tion titles by 17% between 1947 and 1948; they 
have taken another 10% drop in titles released so 
far in 1951 as compared with 1950. That means 
that something between 250 and 300 novels which 
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My articles have the amebalike and unmathe- 


matical quality of multiplying by dividing. But 
when I've finished totalling up the proceeds, even 
a mathematician would say that the results were 
good—and my Scotch soul is very happy. Also, 
people seem to like me to write them up. Maybe 
you'll guess why when you've read this. 


Recently a Canadian publication asked me to 
do an article on Charles O'Connor, 


the Irish 


singer and harpist. Before I began I swallowed 
large doses of Irish history, bardic annals, infor- 
mation on the harp—besides getting biographical 
notes and some splendid anecdotes from my long 
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bringing with it crisp days and that back-to-work 
rompts AUTHOR & JOURNALIST to offer, for the 
the following books for sale: (Orders will be 
Indicate the books you wish by circling the 
numbers on the and mai'ing the couvon 


with your "remittance AT ONCE! 


1. THE TECHNIQUE OF 
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. EDITORIAL CARTOONING, 


. EDITOR TO 


. DICTIONARY OF LITERARY 


. I SELL WHAT 


. THE 
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FICTION, by Willard E. Hawkins. 
Becoming ever more popular in classroom and _ writer's 
library, Hawkins’ great work deals directly and simp'y = 
plot, character, and basic themes. Cloth (regularly, $2. 
$1.90; paper (regularly $1.50), $1.00. 


THE OPDYCKE LEXICON OF WORD SELECTION. You 
will find here compared and differentiated 6000 of the most 
colorful and misused words in the English language. A clas- 
sic. Cloth (regularly $5.00), $4.00. 


104 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING, an A&J Siaff 
Report. Paper $1.50), 76c. 


by Dick Spencer III. Un‘que 
combination of two highly important and lucrative pro- 
fessions. Cloth (regularly $2.75), $2.19. 


AUTHOR, LETTERS OF MAXWELL E. 
PERKINS, selected and edited by John Hall Wheelock. A 
distinguished book, containing advice and encouragement to 
such as Scott Fitzgerald, Ring Lardner, ‘Lhomas 
Wolfe, 
$2.98. 


rea’ 
and Ernest Hemingway. Cloth (reguiarly $3.75), 


TERMS, by Charles Duffy and 
Henry Pettit. Definitions and examples of the more com- 
mon terms used in the study and writing of fiction and 
by go Cloth (regularly $2.00), $1.53; paper (regularly 


I WRITE, by Jules Archer. One of the 

most successful free-lance writers in the business here gives 
‘ual case histories of his best work, fiction and non- 
fiction. Highly recommended. Cloth (regulariy $2.50), $1.98. 


MODERN TTER’S HANDBOOK, by John Paul 
vigorous, fast-paced guide to modern reporting 
techniques. Cloth Seapeneter $4.75), $3.89 


THE P tg ge a, OF WRITING SUCCESS, by J. George 
et gs work deals in a practical 
emotional — springs of all 


the chole 
‘ability. Cloth $2.50), $1. 


HOW TO SECURE A COPYRIGHT, The Laws of Literary 
Property, by Richard Wincor. Selling writers must know 
their legal rights. Paper (regularly $1.00), 79c. 


VITAL ANNIVERSARIES FOR 1951, by Schoyer. A_valu- 
able book for all kinds of writing fillers, non-fiction, 
novels, etc. Paper (regularly $2.00), 

. HOW TO CREATE 1000 GAGS A YEAR, by Jack Markow 
et al. This book shows how anyone with a sense of humor 
can sell gags. Paper (regularly $2.00), $1.55. 

NEW POETIC LAMPS AND OLD, by Stanton A. Cob‘entz, 
Editor of Wings. Coblentz here offers illustration tha’ 
“those who have forsaken poetry’s heritage have denied 


poetry’s future.” Cloth (regularly $2.00), $1.74. 
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I’M WORKING ON THE SQUEAL 


interview with O’Connor in San Francisco. In 


fact, 


I had enough Irish knowledge to fill a 


volume—and that’s just about what I proceded 
to do. 


I had noted that women’s clubs were interested 


in folk singers, so I queried an American woman's 
magazine about doing a piece on this man whom 
the critics rate tops for Irish traditional songs. 
Fine. Following that I did a short humorous piece 
for another Canadian magazine, Saturday Night. 
I was the idiot interviewer and the sketch was 
funny enough to be entertaining as well as good 
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A Mclean TRY SHORT SHORTS, by Reid and Bordeaux, 


- YOU CAN WRITE, by F. Fraser Bond. 


. WRITING FOR THE TRADE JO 


CTER, 
provides here her full and complete 
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AN EDITOR LOOKS AT POETRY, by Stanton A. Cobtlentz. 
Here Coblentz endeavors to answer the common comp'aint, 
“Why doesn’t my verse sell?’’ Cloth (regularly $2.75), $2.00. 


THE “SAID BOOK, J. R. Rodale and Mabel E. Mu'ock. 
e he said 


t 
(cloth “regularly $2. 


said. $1.99. 
. SHORT SHORT STORIES, by Robert Oberfirst. 28 best 
short shorts with rules leading to their success. 


analyzed 
Cloth (regularly $2.50), $1.79 


ERS, by R. J. Cooke. T 
booklet should be the answer to the uarede of reques' 
for filler’ information, which A&J receives each year. Pa) 
(regularly $1.00), 88c. 


THE ART OF WRITING FICTION, by Mary Burchar@ 
Orvis. Well planned and ably executed, this work contai 
illustrations valuable to all who have interest in the writi 
of fiction. Cloth (regularly $4.00), 99. 


Every with ample 


type of short 
Cloth (regularly $3.00) 


A 
guide of theoretical and practical informas 


writer presents a 
and technique of writing. Paper (regu 


tion on the structure 
larly $1.00), 


'LOTTING & WRITING POCKET NOVELS, R. J. Cooke 
Fiction writers interested in the fast-breaking field of t 
pocket novel will find this work a valuab‘e reference wo 
in their profession. Paper (regularly $1.00), 79c. 
URNALS, J. Cooke. 
handbook on writing successfully in this bok always-op' 
field. Paper (regularly $1.00), 79c. 


CHARA by Catharine Barrett 
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(regularly $1.00), 79c. 
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The second in the series of articles on the Basic 
Structure of the Short Story. 

Conflict, as required by the short story form, is 
the struggle between two positive forces, each 
striving to achieve its own goal. This dual aspect 
of short story structure was introduced in the first 
article of this series (in the June issue of Author 
& Journalist under the title “Do You Have a 
Story?”) which described the two parts of the 
story ending, the Actual and the Alternate End- 
ing. The present discussion will concern the two 
Forces that struggle toward those two goals. 

For the writers who are studying this system of 
story analysis and construction, an exercise was 
suggested in the article on Endings—namely, that 
they specifically state the two goals (the Actual 
Ending and the Alternate Ending) of the story 
they are writing or analyzing. Next, in prepara- 
tion for this study of the Forces in Conflict, it 
was suggested that they align all elements of the 
story — characters, activities, incidents, objects, cir- 
cumstances — on one side or the other. The 
writer who has followed this plan should have, 
as a result, a clearly-defined comprehension of 

e elements that stand and act in opposition to 

ch other throughout the story. In this form he 

s, however, a great compilation of elements of 

ious sorts on each side. Before he gets down to 
Basic Forces and a full understanding of 


leir nature and function, he will have to do a 
eful job of classification. 
“Two main subdivisions of the elements on each 
de can be readily made, the separation of the 
a that are part of the progressive action 
the story from those that are required as set-up 
or background material. The difference between 
the two may be clearly understood when one com- 
pares the way in which the modern short story 
is usually written (plunging into the action or 
conflict) with the method one uses in synopsizing 
the same story. In telling about a story, one ex- 
plains, for example, who the girl was, her char- 
acter, her early training, her relationship with 
her parents, her job, a former love affair; and 
then the raconteur says, “The story opens one 
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morning when she is late to her office . . . 

Now what about all that explanatory material? 
In the written story it will be presented in bits 
and in various ways throughout the action; but 
what is its place in the structure of the story? 
Where does it appear on the graph? 

As has been explained in the previous article, 
the order in which a story is written does not 
necessarily coincide with the order of the struc- 
tural framework. The explanatory material, re- 
gardless of where or how it is written into the 
story, is properly a part of the story’s structural 
Beginning. On the graph it is represented by 
the two parallel lines at the left, No. 1 and No. 2. 

The set-up or background material may be 
written into the story in terms of action, but 
structurally it is static material. It is information 
about the two factions as they stand parallel to 
each other before the true story conflict begins. 
It is the material that exists before the two fac- 
tions come to grips, before they engage in defin- 
itive combat — as they will at Point X. (Point 
X is the true beginning of story action, and will 
be explained fully in the next article of this 
series.) 

The writer will select from his two lists of 
opposing elements (one list of elements bearing 
toward the Alternate Ending and the other list 
of elements bearing toward the Actual Ending) 


those static facts which — though lending weight 
and possibly governing later story action — exist 
previous to the actual movement of the story, 
prior to Point X. Those other elements which will 
carry the action of the story, which will make up 
the actual conflict and struggle, he will set aside 
to use later when he gets to the middle part, or 
the structural Body, of his story. 

This separation of the two kinds of elements 
is the same process one would use in describing a 
battle: The aggressors, one will relate, had a 
hundred and fifty men, young, healthy, well 
trained, fully equipped; they were savage, ruth- 
less, dogged; they fought for their keep and their 
pay and to avoid the punishment meted out to 
slackers. The defenders, on their side, had two 
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hundred men, old and young, none with battle 
training, armed only with farm implements; they 
were pious men trained in brotherliness; they 
fought to protect their homes and their families. 
All these facts and characteristics existed prior to 
the actual engagement in warfare. The story ac- 
tion (or Body of the story) is to be of the battle 
itself. These listed elements would govern the 
course of the story, and be revealed through the 
methods of fighting, the thoughts, actions, and 
emotions of the men as they fight. Yet, because 
they were factors implicit in the initial situation, 
because they existed when the two armies were 
merely lined up across the field from each other, 
before hostilities began, we would term them 
elements of set-up or background. On the other 
hand, the rain chat fell on the second day and 
stopped the flow of supplies would not be part 
of the set-up material, but would be an element 
of the Body of the story. 

The writer who thus separates into these two 
classes the items he has listed has differentiated 
situation and character material (structurally, 
part of the Beginning of the story) from story 
action (which makes up the Body of the story) . 
This division of function is important . . . but 
there is further classifying to be done. 

The writer still has a large accumulation of 
items on each side of his Beginning. He has two 
armies, two factions. Clash and conflict are pos- 
sible, perhaps even unavoidable, but the story 
may still fail because its problem and action are 
not clearly enough defined. (An editor pegs this 
failing with the comment, “Too diffuse,” or “Ob- 
.scure,” “Inconsistent,” or an impatient, “What is 
it all about anyway? What are you trying to sav” 
— any one of which is ample justification for the 
rejection of a manuscript.) 

The writer now has to get down to the funda- 
mental issue involved in the conflict. He must 
separate the items on each side into three sub- 
divisions: Forces, Factors, and Symbols. 


This breaking down of a story into the basic 
elements of its opposition requires of the writer 
the greatest mental disciplining of the whole story- 
writing job. To accomplish it may entail dissec- 
tion, clarification, re-focusing, and — often — 
self-searching, knowledge of structure, intensive 
exploration of the story material. It can be an 
extremely tedious and exasperating experience. 
But it can pay off in the end. It can result in 
bringing the whole story into shape and clarity, 
and to ultimate success. 

First, the writer must sort through his accum- 
ulated details to get) to the heart, the kernel, the 
core of the conflict. He must find, on one side, 
some single force that holds all the parts to- 
gether, that moves and motivates the whole. And 
from the details on the other side he must dis- 
cover or select an opposing force. He will ask 
himself: What is the one single, moving, motivat- 
ing, potent force that operates on one_ side 
throughout the story? And what is the single force 
that resists it, or that works to defeat it? 

The Force is a universal quality, a deep and 
motivating element, an abstraction, or generality. 
It serves its faction as the spine from which all 
nerves and muscles emanate; it runs through the 
whole of the story, holding the series of incidents 
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and developments in special unity and order. 
The Force has—as the word itself implies—force- 
fulness, motive power; it drives forward, it moves 
toward its goal. 

The modern short story, concerned primarily 
with the study and revelation of the personal 
nature of man and human relationships, usually 
makes its conflict a struggle between elements of 
character—both elements in the same person, or 
an element in one person clashing with an element 
in a second person or a group of persons. Hence 
the story forces are most frequently character ele 
ments such as Love, Hate, Greed, Desire, Duty, 
Ambition, Selfishnes, Obsession, Cowardice, Fear— 
the list is endless. Love is the force used more 
often than any other: love of man for woman, 
parent for child, child for parent, an individual 
for brother, sister, pet, place, job, sport, object, 
or anyone of innumerable other kinds of love. 
Love pitted against Hate makes a powerful op- 
position. Strong forces in antithetical opposition 
lay the foundation for powerful conflict—a de- 
sirable quality in fiction. 

Special types of stories, such as the murder 
mystery, the story of revelation (surprise ending) , 
the thematic story, and the seemingly formless 
slice-of-life story, use other kinds of elements for 
their Basic Forces. These must be explained 
separately, and a later article will give specific 
directions for the analysis of their conflict. 

After the writer has settled upon the Forces he 
will use for the conflict in his story, there remaing 
the great bulk of his listed Elements in Opposi® 
tion. Most of these will come under the classific 
tion of Factors. 

The Factors on each side are those items of set 
up material which explain, support, or derive from 


the Force. 
c. Factor 

b. Factor 

a. Factor 

No. Force 
vs. = 

No. 2. Force 
a. Factor : 

b. Factor 

c. Factor 


Explanatory material required to make chara@& 
ter or motivation convincing would come in the) 
category of Factor. If the story is of a man with: 
an obsessive fear of water, the explanation of higf 
fear (the Force), its nature and cause, com 
under the heading of a Factor. If the man h 
had a recent fright or has met with an accide 
that handicaps him physically, the fear is support 
ed by this fact. If his friends have omitted hi 
from an excursion on the river—an incident which 
helps to bring the story problem about—that itt 
cident would be classified as deriving from the 
Force, his obsessive fear. 

The procedure of determining and stating the 
Forces in opposition may well be the writer’s first 
step in planning a story, for writers more often 
than not work from an idea of situation or char- 
acter. The reason for describing first the Story 
Ending is that, in order to break a story down 
successfully into its opposing forces, one must 
work with a background knowledge of story 
structure. The writer must have an over-all sense 
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of the essential qualities of movement and result 
that mark the short story form. At the time of 
setting up his story situation, the writer might not 
know what is to happen at the end of the story, 
but he must at least have a consciousness of the 
direct relation which the story forces will have 
with the conclusion, and of the dual movement 
toward the two aspects of the ending. 

When, however, one settles first on the two 
aspects of his story ending, he may use those as 
a direct aid in discovering the basic forces in- 
volved. He asks: If the Alternate Ending were 
to come about, what force or quality or element 
would have triumphed? And, twin to this ques- 
tion: When the Actual Ending finally comes 
about, what force, quality, or element has tri- 
umphed, and what element is vanquished? 

A further reason for making the selection of the 
basic forces an early step in the planning of a 
story is that this process has a much more import- 
ant aspect than mere structural analysis. It in- 
volves also the Basic Scheme of the story. It pins 
down the Author’s Purpose. It is here, in this 
procedure, that the author makes his story in- 
dividual, that he asserts his attitudes, his per- 
sonal interpretation, his conviction, his thesis. 

Give to a dozen authors an identical plot—the 
Same situation, sequence of events, and final inci- 
dent—but leave to each the selection of the story’s 
Opposing Forces, and you will have twelve dif- 
ferent stories. Each author makes his own inter- 
retations, expresses his own opinions and atti- 
ludes, in the forces he selects to motivate and 
move his story. The primary happenings, the 
uence of events, may be the same in all twelve 
tories, but the stories are all different. 

Which part of his story is to be the writer’s 
st consideration in planning his story—the ac- 
n or the situation, the ending or the begin- 
ng, the plot or the subjective development— 
ay depend upon the individual writer; or, with 
same writer, it may depend upon the particu- 
material he is using or upon the approach he 
cides to make to his material. He may be gov- 
ed by the sequence in which he has learned 
imagined or gathered the items of story ma- 
erial; or his planning may merely stem from 
Ds mood or the moment’s inspiration. But the 
fual ending and the dual forces are essential 

rts of the story’s basic structure; and if he is 

perceive fully his story and bring it to clear 
us, both must exist in his mind as he writes, 
regardless of which came first or if they have 
e simultaneously. 
7+ When a writer finds himself with a situation 
und which he wishes to build a story, but 
annot quite visualize the story complete with 
a he may start to form his story by asking: 
hat is my purpose in writing about this situa- 


tion? What do I wish to say? What values do I 
wish to reveal? What impression do I wish to 
convey? What is ay Foe (philosophical, psycho- 
logical, or social) ? at is my premise, or thesis? 


This approach does not mean that the writer 
must be writing to point a moral lesson or il- 
lustrate a moral principle. While many thematic 
stories are published today (meaning here Theme 
in its traditional sense, as expressing or illustrat- 
ing a universal truth), the story that develops 
from character, situation, or turn of plot also has 
its Author's Purpose, its thesis or premise. The 
story may merely make a comment on or reveal for 
entertainment a particular situation or character 
or relationship and the way it worked out—per- 
haps even contrary to the usual moral order. 
But in that instance the variation itself was 
the writer's point or Purpose. He may say, “I 
wanted to show that sometimes honesty doesn’t 
pay,” or that “vice is sometimes virtue.” No mat- 
ter how perverse his story plan may be—from a 
moral point of view—that is still his theme or 
premise or thesis: the triumph of dishonesty, 
the desirability of vice. 


From this analysis as to his Purpose, the writer 
may be enabled to derive the two opposing forces: 
dishonesty versus traditional code of honesty, or 
evil versus usual social standards. And:he can go 
on to his Ending by this process: I have Force 
No. | pitted against Force No. 2: What situation 
can I use or create which will require a final 
decisive solution, making one the final victor over 
the other? He may have settled upon the two 
forces, and still not have decided which side will 
win. He may know only that he is going to press 
the issue to a point at which one side will have 
to give in, and the other win a definitive victory. 
But whether he ends negatively or positively, 
with affirmation or tragedy, he knows the nature 
of the fundamental conflict, and the values, he 
places upon each. 


When the writer has his story—the plot or ac- 
tion, including the ending—already in mind, or 
even written, but has not yet named his Forces, he 
can begin by asking himself: Is my story about 
a conflict between persons? Or is it internal con- 
flict, taking place within an individual, between 
two aspects of his character? Or is it man against 
nature? Or man against society? 


Today, when so much of our current fiction is 
concerned with the workings of human nature— 
the psychology of the individual, or relationships 
between individuals—a great proportion of our 
stories have their conflict within a single charac- 
acter. Here is a test question of the utmost 
importance in the analysis of a story to deter- 
mine opposing forces: At the point of the Major 
Crisis (when the story stands in final balance, 
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and either the Alternate Ending or the Actual 
Ending could come about), does the choice rest 
with a person in the story? Can a character of the 
story decide upon one course or the other? 

If the answer is Yes, then it is conclusive evi- 
dence that the conflict of the story is within that 
individual, that the two opposing forces are 
elements of his character or nature. 

The discovery of this single fact will solve count- 
less problems of story analysis. Many of these 
stories would have seemed—by ordinary methods 
of analysis—to be concerned with the conflict be~ 
tween an individual and some element outside 
himself. For example, consider the story which 
seems, at first glance, to be the story of man 
versus nature—a man adrift on a raft, subject to 
thirst, heat, exposure. But how is the story writ- 
ten? Is it actually man helpless against nature? 
The tendency today is to make the solution de- 
pendent upon character quality: man’s courage 
versus his despair. Nature with her heat and ex- 
posure and lack of drinking water are factors— 
on the side of his despair. His courage and/or 
his urge for self-preservation on the other side 
gathers to it the strengthening qualities of his 
mind, mental discipline, old prayers, hope, phil- 
osophy, or whatever elements the author has elect- 
ed to use. He is saved in the end because his 
courage held out long enough over the terrible 
pressure of despair to keep him alive and sane 
until help came. The test is the question: Did 
the turn of the story depend, at the Major Crisis, 
upon the man’s choice—to give up or to hold out? 

The writer will find, in experimenting with the 
analysis of stories (his own or published stories 
he is studying), that the accurate identifiication 
of the basic forces is not easy. He often has to 
dig far deeper into the story than he has ever 
considered necessary or possible. He may have to 
work back into the author’s mind (even when 
he himself is the author) to discover original in- 
tent, purpose, or scheme. He may experiment 
with a dozen possible Forces before he discovers 
the two that serve as the main springs of action 
and motivation throughout the story. 


A clear, concise, consistent, well-integrated story 
depends upon proper subordination of details 
and story threads. To get this proper subordina- 
tion, a writer has to see the main story line as 
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functioning along the line of conflict of two 
single, specific forces. 


Hence in analyzing a story he has written but 
which has not succeeded, the writer works to 
isolate the operating principle of conflict. He 
may not have to add or sacrifice any story factors 
(such as the heat and exposure of nature, and the 
incidents in which they function), but when he 
has seen the basic forces, he knows where and 
how and in accordance with what the factors are 
to be employed. As he rewrites his story, these 
elements fall into their proper and most effective 
places. 

The third category of the Elements in opposi- 
tion, the Symbol, can also be demonstrated with 
the use of armies: We have an army on one 
side standing against an army on the opposite 
side. We may speak of it as General Lee versus 
General Grant. But we do not mean the two men 
alone on the battlefield facing each other; we 
mean that Lee represented the men behind him, 
the whole Southern Army, its cause, its spirit, its 
geographical and political and social aspects. The 
centering of attention on the single man who 
represents the whole, brings the conflict into 
focus, expresses it in vivid and explicit and dra- 
matic terms. Yet the implication of the whole 
which he represents is never lost. 


Many writers consciously employ symbols—in 
terms of an object, a person, or an action. The 
understanding of the structural place of the sym- 
bol can assist the writer in using symbols effec- 
tively; but more important is the assistance 
it can give him in determining the forces in a 
story, and in clearing up the confusion which may 
be caused when he is analyzing a story. A story 
may, on the face of it. seem to be between a man 
and another person. Let us take as an_ illustra- 
tion the story of an explorer who is faced with 
the problem of going on an expedition or stay- 
ing home with his wife. Throughout the story the 
woman tries to persuade him to stay. You might 
say it was a story of the man versus the woman. 
and that when, in the end, he stays home, the 
woman has triumphed. But since, at the crisis, 
the man had a choice, since he could, conceivably 
have cast off the woman and gone a-sailing, the 
two story forces are proved to be within him. 
Then where does the woman figure in the story 
structurally? She is the symbol on that side of his 
nature which finally triumphs. If he stayed be- 
cause he loved her more than he wanted the ad- 
venture, then you'd set up your story this way: 


FORCES: Love vs. Adventure 
FACTORS: All those story facts existing previous 


to the beginning of the story action which 
would explain, support, or be attributable to 
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the basic force of Love—specifically his love 
for his wife. 
vs. 

The story fact explaining, supporting, or attribut- 

able to the basic force, Adventure. 
SYMBOLS: Woman vs. Expedition 

You could use the same story situation, the 

same action sequence, and the same ending, and 
yet, by focusing on different fundamental forces, 
you could make an entirely different story. The 
woman might be a sister who is ill and in need. 
The second basic force—opposing his desire for 
adventure—would here be Duty, or a sense of 
family responsibility. The factors on that side 
might be the man’s nature — he is conscientious, 
and he is aware that he is the only one who can 
care for his sister, or the circumstances — his 
mother had begged him from her deathbed to 
look after his little sister. On the other side, he 
has a tremendous urge of long standing for per- 
sonal freedom and adventure; it might be that he 
sees in the 7 an opportunity to satisfy his am- 
bition for riches or for fame. Contributing to 
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the pressure on this side is the fact that the sis- 
ter is disagreeable and ungrateful, and that his 
friends tell him he would be justified in putting 
her into an institution. The conflict is again 
within the man. The sister personifies his sense 
of responsibility. Her side wins; but it is still 
not a case of man versus sister. The story is con- 
cerned with a man’s inner struggle. The sister 
does not win against him; merely the aspect of 
himself, as symbolized by the sister, wins out 
over the aspect of him which is symbolized by 
the expedition. 

In the light love story in which the heroine, 
Clementine, has two suitors — Arthur, the scholar, 
and Buck, the cowboy — and the two boys are in 
active rivalry for her fair hand, is the conflict 
between Arthur and Buck? No, it is not; for 
Clementine, in our era of woman’s independence, 
can make her own choice. We may say, “Arthur 
wins her at last,” but what we really mean is 
that Clementine settled upon Arthur as her proper 
spouse. Since the choice was with her, the two 
basic forces must be character qualities within 
her. Then we have to go about discovering or 
contriving: What quality or character element 
in her is appealed to by Arthur, proving stronger 
than the character element that is attracted to 
Buck? It should be an active quality, not a pas- 
sive one; it should have motive power, motivating 
force. Perhaps Arthur was the answer to a strong 
desire for security. The love of adventure and 
un which Buck could fulfill was not sufficiently 
ong to overcome the desire for security. Or 
aybe Clementine felt a strong physical attrac- 
n to Buck, but she was afraid of it. On the 
e of which Arthur is the symbol, then, the 
rce could be Fear of Physical Attraction. The 
ctors would explain this fear: what experiences 
her youth caused this fear, what particular 
racteristics contributed to it, and any other 
tails that would make the force valid, consist- 
t, and convincing. 


Any story in which the climax is brought about 
cause a character comes to realize is a story of 
€ opposition of two forces within the individual. 
| principal character may believe his marriage 
s failed, and he is going to divorce his wife. The 
ry rises to the point at which he is ready to 
e the conclusive step toward divorce; he real- 
s he loves her, and he remains with her. The 
ent quality in him which is brought to the 
arface at the end, existed from the beginning, 
d is one of the two opposing forces. Let us say 
p is a meticulous man and is brought to the 
tremity of divorce because he believes he can 
longer tolerate his wife’s slovenly ways. A 
ical error in interpretation would mistakenly 


tidy woman. But since the story turns at the 
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end upon a change in his attitude, it is, instead, 
a story of two sides of his nature. 

If he comes to realize that he loves her so much 
he can pity and excuse her, then that love, pity, 
and tolerance were already in him — but unrecog- 
nized and inoperative. However, in the writer's 
mind they existed from the first, and they func- 
tioned in the story structure as the basic force 
on one side of the conflict. The man does not 


* overcome his wife's slovenliness, he merely learns 


that his love is great enough to tolerate it. His 
realization gives the ascendancy to the side of 
tolerance and love, and determines his attitude 
and action. The element-in-opposition of the 
structural Beginning might line up as follows: 
(Toward ALTERNATE ENDING) 
FORCES: Obsessive hate 
FACTORS: 
a. Meticulous by nature and training. 
b. Irritation and fury at wife’s slovenly habits 
c. Fatigue — no longer able to help her, 
becomes less tolerant. 
d. Boss saw house untidy. 
SYMBOLS: Divorce. 
(Toward ACTUAL ENDING) 
FORCES: Love. 
FACTORS: 
a. Tolerance because of wife’s ignorance and 
lack of opportunity for better training. 
b. Appreciation of her good nature and re- 
laxing ways. 
c. Her love for him. 
SYMBOLS: Marriage relation maintained. 

In this instance, the Symbols are each an ac- 
tion. Rather than a person or object, they are 
each a test action. The story mentioned in the 
article on Endings, about the man who, at the 
end of the story, boarded a plane — an action 
which implied the conclusion of the inner strug- 
gle — could be written in a way which would 
make his leaving town a symbol. If it were estab- 


rt that the story is of a neat man versus an, 
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lished in the beginning of the story that he had 
a desire to break with the “gang” and knew that 
if he could ever get up courage to leave town 
he would be freed, and if, through the body of 
the story, he made several attempts but was al- 
ways persuaded to stay or frightened out of go- 
ing, then his LEAVING TOWN would be the 
test action which would prove and symbolize his 
personal triumph. His REMAINING would sym- 
bolize his failure — or, obversely, the victory of 
the weakness or fear that bound him to the gang. 

The Ending, then, is effectively expressed in 
terms of the symbolic act, which implies and in- 
corporates the conclusion of the struggle between 
the two Forces. 

The items of opposition will be placed on the 
graph in the following order (and, for the sake 
of convenience, probably in some shortened or 
outline form) : 


(SYMBOL) No. 2 (FORCE) 
d. (FACTOR) a. (FACTOR) 
c. (FACTOR) vs. b. (FACTOR) 
b. (FACTOR) c. (FACTOR) 
a. (FACTOR) d. (FACTOR) 
No. | (FORCE) (SYMBOL) 


Different stories will require varying numbers 
of factors, sometimes many more on one side 
than on the other. Stories of simple, direct action, 
dealing with commonly understood elements, may 
require very little explanatory material; whereas 
Stories dealing with complicated situations, or 
with special elements not familiar to the reader, 
br with highly complex psychological, sociologi- 
, or economic problems, may require a great 
ny factors. 
+ Once the writer has pared his story down to 
operative elements, he has clarified his focus. 
€ can write the story without once making 

rect reference to the universal forces involved, 
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real teaching. All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars write today to: 

Correspo 


The School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mas: 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED |, REID 


For coacning 


mall. For” Chicago class. For piots and poetry. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


WRITERS: 
6—WRITERS: LEARN 
7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS (My historical novel).... 3.50 
Parm features, including those for woman’s page. 500-1500; 
For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail. 
Who's Who In Illinois. 


Available for lectures. References: 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED I. REID Northbrook, Illinois 
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but his recognition of them means he will use 
them to shape and color his work, to form an in- 
tegrated support underneath; he will have no 
divergences, disparities, or inconsistencies, to blur, 
confuse, or falsify his story line. 

We do not say that one always, in planning 
a story, has named his oppositing forces. It is 
quite possible — and often the case — that a 
writer's concept of a story includes clearly-defined 
opposing forces even though he may not have 
isolated them or called them by name. But when 
a story fails because the Basic forces are not iso- 
lated, clear, and operative, the writer will have 
to start consciously to seek them out, to discover 
or supply them. 

Once the writer has firm hold of his Basic 
Forces, he is well repaid for the effort expended 
in reaching them, for the writing of the story be- 
comes remarkably more easy: the whole pattern 
of the story is set, the story falls readily along the 
line of conflict, the choice of details is a logical 
and simple procedure. 


GHOSTING — REVISION 
By Top Writers-Critics 


We maintain a staff of High-calibre 
Assistants —- among hest in the literarv 
Sald 


HOW WE WORK WITH YOU 


We read, criticize (see below) Revise 
all tvpes manuscripts; instruction 
On ghosting and heavy revision you al- 
low our writer an extra percentage of 
sales price, in addition to cash fee. We 
engage a “name’’ writer, thus vastly in- 
rrensing prospect of a sale 


RATES for criticism: 5Cc per 1000 
words; minimum, $2.50 per ms. Fees 
for other services — revision, ghosting, 
etc.—based on help needed. Please write 
details. Fet in Hollywood 10 vears 


Send for Circular 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-A 
Hollywood 28, California. 


Author & Journalist 
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1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW' (Basic Technique).. $1.09 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Fortlas) 2.09 
3—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Piots for everything) 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 2.00 


| Play and Greeting 
Card Markets 


PLAY MARKETS 

Art Craft Play Co., Drawer 1830, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Publish- 
ers of one-act and three-act plays, suitable for high school. 
Temporarily out of market. 

Baker Company (Walter H.), 569 Boy’ston St., Boston 16. 
Caters to the amateur play market—schools, colleges, churches. 
Always willing to read any manuscript suited to this clientele. 
Outright and royalty. rts in 2 to 3 weeks. Theodore 
Johnson. (This firm was established in 1845 and has one of 
the largest catalogs in the community theatre.) 

Banner Play Burea3z, Inc., 449 Powell St., San Francisco 2. 
(Approximately 35 plays annually.) One-act :nysteries, plays for 
all girls; 3-act comedies or mysteries with more women than 
men in the casts and in one stage set. Also stunts, games, etc. 
Payment depends on play. Outright or royaty. ‘‘Always write 
us what type of material you have so we can advise if interested. 
Our reading period is from Oct. 1 to April 1 each year."’ Leslie 
H. Carter. 

Banner Plays Co., 2 35W. Court St., Cincinnati 2. 
number varies.) Not buying for following year. 

Beckley Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 
be in market for plays for at least a year. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., (The), 1796 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16. (40-50 yearly.) One-act and full-length plays, with one set 
shows preferred; also plays for all women and girls. Buys some 
reading, skits, holiday handbooks. Biggest single market in the 
high school. Reports in two to four weeks. Can use all types, 
although comedies and mysteries are popular. Payment is upon 
acceptance—outright or royalty basis. 

Dramatics Magazine, College Hill Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio. Not 
in the market for plays, but interested in weli-written articles, 
1500-1600, one or two photographs, on subjects pertaining to 
theatre and drama of interest to high school drana groups. 
Query Leon C. Miller, Secy.-Treas.. The National Thespian 
Society, at above address. $15 article, Acc. 

Eldridge Entertainment Hose, Franklin, Ohio. H. C. Eldridge, 
Jr., editor. ‘‘The type material used depends on the year’s pub- 
lishing schedule, but always includes three-act and one-act plays 
for schools, churches, women’s and rural groups, etc., stunts, 
novelties, etc. Every year, we also have inc’uded special day 
pays for program books of readings, recitations, drills, novelties, 
etc. These special day items cover a wide range from Hallowe'en, 
etc. We are also interested in operettas for grade schools, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, to Mother's Day, Easter, Graduation, 
minstrel material, etc. Our schedule usually includes enter- 
tainment material such as banquet books, stunt books, game 
books, pantomimes, speakers helps, etc. Manuscripts must be 

on one side of sheet oaly, double-spaced and in the case 

of dramatized items, should /se prepared in that form. Include 
directions for staging, costuming, and action, as well as dialogue. 
Care should be taken to avoid stilted dialogue and trite plots. 
Plays should include plenty of action, whether farce, comedy, 
comedy-drama, or drama. We prepare our publishing schedule 
in late fall for the succeeding year, so prefer to have manu- 
scripts submitted between October and early Spring. Good 
S , however, be considered at any time during the year. 
but give them 
All short 


(Yearly 
Will not 


We assume no responsibility for submitted mss., 
all reasonable care. There is no reading charge. 


st 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Sancta 


Break Into the Music Cusiness 
SONGWRITERS - PUBLISHERS BOOKLET 


POPULAR ADVERTISING CO., INC 
P.O. BOX 927, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


NCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922. ,.Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOO) x 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


September, 1951 


Watch The Reprinte/ 


THAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR 


OLDIES! 


What is it they have that drew fan letters 
when they were first published and now 
causes the editor to choose them for re- 
printing? 

Emotion . . . Suspense . . . Atmosphere! 
The very life-blood of a story, as any writ- 
er knows. But how were those three ele- 
ments achieved? By proper Story Form, 
the physical shape of the Story Graph! 
For fifteen years we have been teaching 
that Story Form. The very reprints appear- 
ing today are in our basic files, the re- 
search material upon which MASTER FOR- 
MULA was built. Their reprinting is vindi- 
cation of our teaching. 

Are you using the technique that makes 
stories good after two, three decades? 


A post card will tell you how. 


MASTER FORMUL 


P.O. Box 1741 Fresno, Californ 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collabora- 
tor, Author of the current non-fiction best 
seller, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin) Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writers, Inc.) and her latest 
book, 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett Hall. 


( Fiction 

Radio 

English 

Journalism 

How to Study 

Public Speaking 
Humor & Gag Writing 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 

Mystery & Detective 

Article & Feature 

Advertising 

Newspaper 

Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 


(Approved for Veterons; 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, California 


Professional 
Training 


For Writers 
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VANTAGE PRESS AUTHOR 
HITS THE JACKPOT! 


Captain C. L. McDermott’s first novel, A 
YANK ON PICCADILLY, sold by Vantage 
Press to Popular Library for reprint in 25c 
pocket book form; hard-cover edition of 
3000 copies already sold out! 


Let's let Captain McDermott tell the story in his 
own words: 

“| felt | had a good book in YANK, but it seems 
that the publishers | sent it to didn’t agree with me. 
They told me they couldn't take a chance on an un- 

known author — the risk was 


too great. | could see their 
point of view —— but where 
did that leave me? | had 


worked for a year on the book 
and | had faith in it. 


“I thank my lucky stars that 
| came to Vantage Press. They 
liked the book at once. They 
were friendly and cooperative. 
They had faith in YANK, too. 
| was mighty happy when | 
learned that they had decided 
to publish it. 


3000 Copies Sold in 4 Weeks 

“Of course, | almost hit the ceiling when | heard 
at the book had been sold by Vantage to Popular 
brary — even before official publication — for re- 
int in a pocket-size 25c edition. | never dreamed 
at would happer: so quickly. 

_ “A few weeks later | received a wire from Van- 
(ge saying the entire first edition had been sold 
ut—3000 copies. They told me they are now 
inting a second edition of 5000 to 10,000 copies. 
fm certainly delighted with the way Vantage is 
handling my book—they’re doing a terrific job.’’ 


Are YOU Looking For A Publisher? 


at we did for Captain McDermott’s book, A YANK ON 
CADILLY, we may be able to do for you, too. If you 
looking for a publisher, Vantage Press has an attrac- 
lve plan whereby your book can be published, promoted 
ind distributed on a professional basis. Royalty rates are 
high, so that even with a relatively small sale, publication 
id be profitable to you. 
* Vantage Press publishes fiction, non-fiction, history, 
Dgraphy, poetry, and any other type of writing that 
ets certain standards. If you would like to learn more 
out our successful plan of cooperative publishing—the 
plan that worked so well for Captain McDermott—please 
to for Free Booklet BB3. Use 
oupon drop penny Press, 
330 West 4ist St., New York 18, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET _ 


E. Barbara Baxter, Vantage Press, Inc. 
I 230 West 41st Street, New York 18 

\‘d like to learn more about your cooperative pub- 
I lishing plan. Please send me your Free Booklet titled: 
| To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 

o I'd like to read A YANK ON PICCADILLY 


1 by C. L. McDermott. Send me a copy at | 

the special price (to Author & Journalist 
| readers) of $2. (Regular retail price, ] 
$2.50.) My payment is enclosed. 


items and some longer material is purchased outright. We 
do write full evening plays and 
operettas. Payment made on oo 
Gillum Book Co., 408 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
(About 50 plays yearly.) Publishes all kinds of home 
material, buying outright at an average of $25 for all plays 
ted, in one or two scenes, 1000-5000 words, or running 20-30 
resent demand is for nutrition plays, health plays, 
renovation of garments, fashion shows, 
plays, etc. Publisher judges submitted plays’ theatrical 


ities, does not require testing — submission. Also buys 

! etc. Accepts or returns 
—— 2 week after receipt. Mrs. ¢ G. N. Gillum. (No report 
for 1951.) 


French Samuel, 25 W. 45th St., New York. This is one of 
the largest publishers of p'ays. 


(Ivan Bloom) Co., 3806 Grove Ave., Des 


Readi 8-10 dramatic, with clever —< and 
dialogue; one and three-act plays for schools and community 
groups, non-professional, avoiding sophistication, profanity, dit- 


ficult. staging, anything which would bar production where facil- 
ities are meagre, and anything in character which would —_ 
it objectionable to school and religious leaders in small 
munities. Buys outright at rates depending on length of cen. 
on publisher’s existing stock of that particular type of play, 
current popularity of such a type, and so forth. Also pays on 
royalty basis, varying terms, but generally 50 per cent of royalties 

collected on productions. Reports usually within 2 or 3 weeks, 
but sometimes during cataloguing ik oe order season, 5 to 
6 weeks. Testing before sub Ivan B. Boyd. 

publishes single plays, usually not interested unless the play has 
been successfully and 

Northwestern Press, 315 5th Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
75 yearly.) One-act and full-length plays suitable for isn 
schools, colleges, churches, little theatres and amateur groups; 
Comedies preferred. Present need, strong dramatic one-act 
plays. Also, publishes skits and various types of entertainment. 
Suggests that authors write for catalogue. Buys outright at rates 
depending upon estimated 
royalty basis. Tescing not. —. before submission, 
= to the author. Reports in approximately two apices 

M. 


Playhouse, 39 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif.; 
tries out original plays on its Laboratory Theatre which seats 
about 50 to 60 people. No royalties are paid for poe Re plays or 
those in public domain. But these plays, we are informed by 
Charles F. Prickett, general manager, are tested 
rights to produce which are purchased throug! 


inal play tried out in 
oa Committee for ‘conditions. No one-act plays con- 


Penn Play Co., 45 Beverly St., Boston, Publishes one 
and three-act plays, in one simple set, ducti 
by young people’s groups, schools, 
buying outright according to arrangements made with 
At present requires cast of most or all women. Does not re- 
quire testing —e submission. Reports within three weeks. 
Meyer C. Handel 

Playwrights Publishing Co., P.O. Box 959, Grand Central Sta., 
New York. Plays for amateur theatre. Alice Wright, Royalty 


basis. (No report for 1951.) 

Plays, The Drama ime for Young People, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston 16. (90-100 yearly.) One-act only, holiday, histori- 
cal, comedies, fantasies, etc., suitable for production by school 
children. Magazine is divided into three sections according to 
age level—Junior and Senior High, Intermediate, and Primary. 
$10-$30, on acceptance. A. S. Burack. 

layers (Schubert Pubs.), 220 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 3. Publishes in this magazine previously unpublished three- 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? | have ghost-wriitten millions ot 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds ot 
satisfied clients. | may be able to heip you see 
your name in print and make money on your raw 
material. Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL 
Dept. A 


New Ulm, Minnesota 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories .. . articles... serials . . . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO ounce AND COLLABORATION 


WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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act and one-act plays of all types. Must use 
marily for the non-professional field, but proceeds of sales to 

screen, radio, or TV divided 50 per cent with author. For 
all rights, $500 for three-act and $150 for one-act. Frederick O. 


Schube: 
House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York. Plays of 
every variety which have production, on 
in 


ventional verse, should be directed to 
oe. E. Birthday and everyday verse most in demand 

Fravessi-Lamont, Inc., 55 Gouverneur St., Newark 4, nN. J. 

Prefers short humorous verse; no Christmas and few sentimental 


used. rying rates. 
Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash, Chicago 5. Pre- 
fer copy maintaining @ gay, informal, conversational tone. Use 
ial title and humorous verses, 2-8 lines; also 


4 ith standard 


by the Authors League of America. Requires that plays have 
. Reports within two or three 


ns. 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ml. (15- 


guide is to judge audience reaction in such circums 
action that the playwright has observed. Buys outright, paying 
upon acceptance as to suitability of a play for any of these 
groups, an amount in line with publiser’s estimate of play's 
worth for the specific market, also on royalty basis, at rates 
which vary ap as the matter is taken up with the play- 
wright in each case. Steady demand for plays with prepond- 
erance of female characters, especially in full-length plays. 
“Serious one-act plays are in some demand; likewise religious 
plays (if moral is not obvious or mawkish), and ristmas 
plays for older students and adults. Children’s list is fully 
stocked. Testing before submission not required, as publisher 
does testing if plays are bought, but tes manuscripts are 
preferred as they are usually better written.’’ Reports usually 
within two weeks, often sooner. Address: Manuscript Editor. 
Standard blishing Co., 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinna’ 
bh 4 Programs, pageants, and recitations for church use, appropri- 
to special holidays of church year. Outright purchase at 
or depending upon length and quality. Prefers testing before 
submission. Dorothy Fay Richards. 


CARD MARKETS 
Ace E vi Co., 422 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Mostly but setches for Christmas cards 
bought from free-lances. Rates vary depending on idea and 
workmanship. (No for 
Ameri G W. 78th St., Cleveland 2. 


Buys little free- lance material. Saeets and novelty for all 
a Mary Baker, Editor. 50c a line and up. 


Card Co., 1575 Lake St., Elmira, Christmas, 
birthday, convalescent, everyday verse, 4-8 lines 50c-$1 line. 
Query submitting. 

Barker Greeting Card Co., Barker Bidg., 14th & Clay St., 
Cincinnati, Humorous, holiday, everyday, juvenile verse, pre- 
ferably 4 lines. Rate of t depends on merit of idea or 
verse. Unusual and different. «Novelty ideas acceptable only. 
Alvin Barker. 

Butler-Thomas Co., 1315 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. Mostly 
some sketches bought. 

Buzza Cardoza, 127 N. San Vincente Blvd., Los Angeles 48. 
Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, everyday, 
birthday. Uses all kinds of verse from 2 to 8 lines; unrhymed 
sentiments, Ideas must be clever. 50c a line, in 14 to 21 days. 
“Greeting cards are personal messages so write them as 
naturally as — 

Card Mart, P.O. Box 790, Holyoke, Mass. 75c per line 
for Christmas, Mpartnday: illness, congratulations, sympathy, and 
specialty verse. 

Crestwick, Inc., 251 4th Ave., New York 10. Religious and 
— as texts, preferably 4 lines. Unusual quality art 


= ideas. Other occasion verses after Oct. 1. Albert Bo- 
. Ace. 

Deutsch, J. M., Inc., 257 4th Ave., New York 10. (No report 
for 1951.) 


Fairfield Line, Inme., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 47. Con- 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by ft nds 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. today for free literature. 

Cc. Publisher's Agen 
P. O. Box i068, Dept. Calif. 


spec’ 
short prose. Especially interested in clever comic ideas. Mini- 
mum line, Acc. 
Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, O. Helen Steiner Rice, Ed. Com- 
pletely staff written. 

Greetings, Inc., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Ill. Holiday, convales- 
cent, religious, juvenile, conventional, everyday, birthday verses, 
4 $8 lines; occasional unrhymed and 
clever ideas. 50c a line, Acc. ‘‘We like our verses to be con- 
ventional in style, simple in wording, clear in grammatical con- 
struction, and fresh and original in theme.” Special price paid 
for unique and clever greeting card material. Miss Grace In- 


gram. 

Hampton Art Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10. Buys moder- 
ate amount of humorous, nie ther we juvenile, 4-line verse; rough 
ideas. Standard rates, Acc. Bates, Ed. 

ee Co., The, 22nd & Naarket Sts., Philadelphia 3. Staff 
wri 

McKenzie Engraving Co., 185 Grant Ave., Islip, N. ¥. Submit 
only in July and August. Christmas greetings, 3 to 8 lines; 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed in 
attractive book form. Reasonable prices for small, 
fine editions. 

for further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 MeVine Ave. Sunlond, Calif. 


TRY THE COMIC BOOKS! 
Let a writer-teacher-critic of comic book material 
help you. My 24-page booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING ($1) contains over 
15,000 word: comic book techniques, PLUS a 
sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page of PANEL 
SCRIPT as submitted to an editor. Limited supply. 
Get yours NOW! Send $1 to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


are cashing checks of $1 to 


Send REE POETAIL No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-3 Independence Bidg., Colorade Springs, Colo. 


TYPING SPECIALIST 


Manuscripts promptly and competently typed, 
50c per Thousand Words. One Carbon Free. 
Minor Corrections. 


—_ 10c each. Other poetry Ic per line 
My wide typing experience will help guarantee 
success for you. 
WILLIAM C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue 


Lynn, Mass. 


WANT TO SELL 


YOUR STORIES, ARTICLES, POETRY? 


Then send TODAY for 


your FREE copy of 


STEPS 
TO WRITING SUCCESS” 


WILL A. HERWELL 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


September, 1951 
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everyday, 4, 6, or 8 lines; occasional comic verse. 50c per line. Schwer Co. (Charles Co.), 165 a St., Westfield, Mass. No 
M. F. Garrett. verse at present. Some ideas bought. 
Martha Washingten Studios. 551 Soylston St., Boston, Mass. Stanley Greetings, Inmc., 1752 Stanley Ave., Dayton 1, O. 
Verses suitable for Christmas, Easter, birthday, convalescent, Completely staff written. 
sympathy, anniversary, congratulations, bon voyage, wedding, Treasure Masters Corp., 605 4th Ave., S., Minneapolis. Re- 
baby congratulations, gift enclosure, thank you, friendship. = 4 ported still out of market. Helen Marie Amenrud 
lines prefeired. M. A. Haven. 50c line, wounily Acc. (Report Voliand, The P. F. Co., 8 Richards St., Jo: iet, Tl. “We 
slow market.) buy short general greeting card verse for all occasions every- 
National Printing Co., 30 Vesey St., New York. Considering day, and are particularly interested, at present, in seeing hu- 
Christmas sentiments; everyday list filled. V. G. McQuiddy. morous material of 2 and 4 lines. Payment on generals is 50c 
Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. ‘‘We seldom buy @ line and up, depending on merit. Humorous ideas receive high- 
verses in the open market as we have our own staff.”’ er rates.’ Reports in two weeks. Buys ideas in rough dummy 
Novo Products, Inc., 1166 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22. Market form. Marjorie Grinton, j 
for clever, novel, comic-type greeting cards. Currently buying Warner Press, The (Gospel Trumpet Co.), Anderson, Ind. 


Christmas, everyday, and Valentines. ‘‘We accept only ideas Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, everyday, birthday 
that have a surprise ending, a clever pay on words, or a comic verse, 4 to 6 lines; a few on prose sentiments. 50c a 
gag built around a gadget or attachment. We pay $7.50 for line. Acc. “Can use only religi se.ni sentiments. 
every idea accepted. A sketch is preferable, but a typewritten 3x5 They must not be sentimental, or oii, or doctrinal. Prefer 
card with the ides writts) ovt awl tac ilivstria im sugges ed to have a suggested scripture text, with Biblical reference ac- 
in writing, will do. Please do rot send us reigious, sentimental company each sentiment. No payment for Scripture.’’ 


ideas. Please accompany all ideas with a self-addressed, stamp- hite & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. No market. 

ed envelope.”’ White's Quaint Shep, Westfield, Mass. Read Christmas verse 
Paramount Line, Inc., 109 S St., P di R. i. Sept. 1: verse for birthday, Easter, convalescent, wo birth- 

Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, everyday, congratulations, wedding anniversary May 1. B. hite. 50c 

birthday verses, 4-8 lines; unrhymed sentiments, particu! — line; 6 lines $2.50; 8 lines $3.00. cc. 

comics; clever ideas. Submitted in rough dummy form, 50c Zone Co., 60 S.E. 4th Ave., Box 1268, Delray Beach, Fla. Holi- 


line. Acc. ‘Every verse should have a wish or a greeting, be day, everyday, humorous, juvenile and birthday unrhymed senti- 
written in conversational language, express an emotion or feeling ments and clever ideas. 4-8 lines. 50c a line, Acc. Florida motif 


ve the purchaser would say if writing it mol . . . verses should only; Florida photos; Florida pen-and-ink sketches. (Not buying 
a be exact in rhyme and meter. Theodore off. at present.) 
of until further notice. 
t t Publi 1000 Wash St., Boston 18. Mostly y 
Craft A TRAVEL STORY 


W. Everett Henry 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50 
NOVELS, RELIGIOUS, MISC. 
Have your books PUBLISHED, not just printed. 
Pay 1/3 down and we start selling. 500 


books sold at retail pays for printing !.009. 
Reviews, newspaper stories, Addressographed 


lists 
“THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second (Box 7624) Dallas, Tex. 


Here is the travel story of a group of manu- 
st scripts I sold to the Sunday School publishing 
i houses (mostly to juvenile publications). The 
+ records of 200 manuscripts show that 62 sold the 
first time out; 38 the second time; 23 the third; 
22 the fourth; 19 the fifth; 14 the sixth; 3 the 
seventh; 5 the eighth; 9 the ninth; 3 the tenth; 
I the eleventh; | the twelfth. 

A reputable publishing house reports that the 
o manuscripts of the first book of short stories by a 
writer now highly regarded was read and refused 
THE WRITE WAY! P=) by twenty-two publishers. 

; The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all 1, The moral of this manuscript travel story seems 
grueling exercises and teach you how to write © to be: Be slow to discard a manuscript as unsal- 


IT’S EASY TO LEARN 


§ by having you do the writing. able, especially if it still seems to you a good 
a number 14 — story course, piece of work. Revise it, polishing the English, 
ee ae Sengreants give it a clean dress and keep it travelling. The 


i hor ri ‘ 
next time out it may surprise you by staying in 
number the editor’s office. 
There are 10 lesson assignments 
You write short short stories 
Each lesson stresses a distinct phase. 
Each assignment is a story of your own. 
| Each story is given a thorough, constructive criti- 
cism by a selling writer with years of experience 
as a critic. Refer to course by No. when writing. 


THE NUMERICAL WRITING COURSES 
3898 Chase Street 
Denver 14 Colo. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling 
need editorial revision of their 
Bscripts. Twenty years’ editorial 
mexperience qualifies me to give 
expert assistance with short 
stories and novels. | om helping 
other writers make saies—-i can 
help YOU make scies' 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you men- 
tion Author & Journalist. Speciai 
courses in Writing Short Stories 
—Writing for the Juvenile Mag 
azines—and Writing Articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green >trect Wollaston 70, mass. 


LET A WRITER 
teach you to write. 


MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


Short story writer—all leading magaznes. 4 chil- 
drens books. North Star country. Many Successful 
writers developed in 20 years of teaching. 6 months 
personal structural help at low cost. Mss help $1 
per thousand words. Box 3190, St. Paul, Minn. $3 
minimum. 


POETS: SAVE YOUR POSTAGE! 


Poetry for today’s modern markets is easy 
to write—and hard to sellk WHY GUESS 
at the cause of continued rejections when 
you can get a frank market appraisal and 
complete report with helpful suggestions 
for revision for only $1 for 2 poems or $3 
for 7 poems under 30 lines each. Send 
stamped return envelope. OUR CLIENTS 
SELL TO TOP MARKETS SUCH AS SEP, 
at “shies Send us those rejected poems 


THE POETRY CLINIC 
P.O. Box 352, Roseburg, Oregon 


Author & Journalist 
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WHAT THE EDITORS WANT NOW 


Suspense, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, is 
another magazine indicating a shortage of fiction 
in the short-story lengths, 1500-5000 words. Fic- 
tion only is desired, and stories must have a pow- 
erful suspense theme. Pay is 2 to 5 cents, on 
acceptance. 

— Ab] — 

The New American Mercury, 251 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, has reversed its policy and is now 
in the market for poetry, with Max Eastman to 
be addressed as poetry editor. The magazine 
needs articles more than stories, and authors are 
advised to submit an outline, plus, if possible, 
printed sample of work written. 

— Av] — 

Modern Man is a new addition to the men’s 
group—edited by C. G. Fuller at 542 No. Dear- 
born Parkway, Chicago. Features must be pictor- 
ial, with emphasis on unusual hobbies and on 
sports. Pay is on acceptance starting at 2 cents and 
$5 for photos. 

— Av] — 

Southern Farmer, Montgomery 1, Ala., is now 
in the free-lance market. “We need very short 
fiction of 1000-1200 words, written for small town 
and rural American families; a few children’s 
stories, 700-800 words; original building and craft 
or basic home improvements suggestions that are 
simple and inexpensive—preferably illustrated; 
short feature and human interest articles, 400- 
500 words, with pictures, from the southeastern 
states. We pay 3 cents a word, on acceptance, and 
$5 for photos used.” 

— Ae] — q 

Western Home, 1213 H St., Sacramento 3, Calif.. 
has immediate need for Christmas how-to-do-its 
on decorations, etc. Pay is 1 cant up, $3 for 
photos, on acceptance. 


A Message 
to the World 


Wanted — a sponsor to portray the soul-stirring 


musical drama: ‘The Storm at Sea.’ Hear the 
gifted officers as they embark on a mission of 
peace, good-will among men. See and hear them in 
the calm and in the raging storm as they talk to 
God when all seemed lost. Marvel at His manifesta- 
tion that followed—and the course they pledged to 
go for world good—the missing link to peace, pros- 
perity and a better understanding throughout the 
world. See the historical scenes, in this, the greatest 
labor play ever written by one who lived it—a thrill- 
ing drama on land and sea that teaches govern- 
ments. Conceived through over three score years of 
toil, it may deter another world catastrophy. Manu- 
script on review. 


FREDERICK P. TIMPANY 
928 So. 49th St., Philadelphia 43, Pennsylvania 


September, 1951 


Origin is a new “little” literary magazine edited 
by Cid Corman at 51 Jones Ave., Dorchester, 
Mass. Needs are stories in all lengths, essays on 
a wide variety of topics, and poems. Pay is small, 
on publication. 

— — 

Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York, is buy- 
ing for its New Discoveries Department. Writers 
who have not sold to Esquire and who have mater- 
ial suitable for this particular male audience 
might do well to submit, addressing that particu- 
lar department. 

Ae] — 

The Toby Press, 17 E. 45th St., New York, has 
announced a new magazine, U.S. Crime. Although 
the technically trained writer may find the market 
easiest, the layman may well be able to supply the 
needs for factual and interpretive articles on any 
type of crime in the U.S. 

Ae] — 

English publishers have a large market for U.S. 
western and mystery novels. At times it is possible 
to sell a western or mystery in England when it 
is not sold in the U.S. We suggest that all writers 
of westerns or mysteries make two clean carbons 
when they type their final manuscripts in such 
classifications. One should be submitted to Lon- 
don publishers at the same time the U.S. publish. 
ers are looking at the original. In view of t 
exchange, the income is not large, but the co’ 
tracts for westerns and mysteries, at this ti 
normally will pay an advance of 50 pounds (ape 
proximately $140) against a royalty of 10% 
the first 5000 sales, 15% thereafter. 

— Av] — 

Among the markets accused of slow reports 
our readers: Drum Major, Janesville, Wis. Also, 
The Children’s Friend of Salt Lake City. (The 
reader who reports this hastens to praise the 
promptness of the editor of Children’s abe 

The American Hebrew is now a newspaper a 
no longer a free-lance market. Tomorrow sus 
pended, at least temporarily, with the Augug 
issue. Also suspended is Man’s World; the lit 
literary magazine Scribbler has suspended wifl 
the editor entering the armed service. & 

R. A. Farquharson has succeeded B. K. Sande 


FOR THE FIRST TIME-- 


a major university offers its help to 7 
writers off the campus! 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER PRESS 
Directed by Alan Swallow 


Manuscript consultation, manuscript 

criticism, selected agency service—all 

by outstanding professional writers! 
Send for brochure about this service; a postal 
enquiry will do. Address: Writers’ Service, 
University of Denver Press, Denver 10. 
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well as editor of Saturday Night, published in 
Toronto. 
— Ae] — 

The Country Poet is a new magazine devoted 
to “the poetry of farm, field and stream.” The 
address is Sanbornville, N.H., but the first an- 
nouncement does not indicate rate of payment. 
Sketches for covers will also be considered. 

—Aej— 

Miss Tracy Samuels, managing editor of Better 
Living, a magazine distributed by independent 
super markets and edited at 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, indicates the following over-all editorial 
requirements: 

1. Fiction—one story per issue, bought at “pre- 
vailing rates”; 4000-5000 words, preferably love 
stories or stories of domestic life with a light ac- 
cent. 

2. Non-fiction—limited amount of material of 
various kinds, suitable for family reading, with or 


GAG WRITERS, CARTOONISTS, EMCEES, DISC 
JOCKEYS, SHOULD READ 
MAKING IT FUNNY by 
HARRY WILLIAM PYLE. 
Seven thousand words of informative palaver plus one 
hundred and eleven pointed paragraphs. Written by 
a selling gog writer. Send One Dollar for your copy. 
HARRY WILLIAM PYLE 
22A No. Angelus St. Memphis 4, Tenn. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 


A New Publication needs material 
types. Send at once for information. 


The Rejection Slip 
1725 Topange Blvd. 


» Add juvenile markets to your sales by using 
! the coaching and criticism of an experienced 

editor and author who is currently selling her 
own services to publishers. Her methods have 
© been used successfully in workshops and by 
| correspondence. Write today for details. 


a ADELE M. RIES 
- 7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 


without photos, usual le 


ngth 300-1000 words, Con- 
siderable emphasis is placed-'u 


n ‘how-to: mater- 


ial of all kinds (child care, travel, etiquette, money 
matters, etc.) and personality sketches. 
— Ae] — 


Robert P. Crossley has succeeded Nelson An- 
trim Crawford as editor of Household, 912 Kansas 
Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 

— Av] — 

“We publish several ‘how-to-do-it’ books of a 
self-help and self-improvement nature. We are 
interested in seeing folios, courses, and books 
which fall into the above category and which are 
suitable for mail order selling. Wordage may 
be anywhere between 10,000 and 50,000 words. 
Payment by individual arrangement with the au- 
thor.” R. G. Powell, Powell Service Bureau, 5713 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

From the same address, but on the letterhead 
of the Glenway Publishing Co., signed by Senior 
Powell, we have received the following announce- 
ment: 

“We publish a monthly Trade Journal for En- 
velope Addressers and we are interested in secur- 
ing informative and educational articles and news 
items pertaining to developments in the envelope 
addressing and mailing industry. The information 
which we desire may be furnished in the form 
of newspaper clippings or material written from 
newspaper clippings in the writer’s own words. 
Rate of payment is $1 to $5, depending upon the 
value of the material to us.” 

— Ae] — 

Discontinued: The Pan-American, Modern 
Mexico, World Digest, Homicide Detective, Pecos 
Kid Western. 

— Av] — 

At the Popular chain, 205 E. 42nd St. New 
York 17, Michael Tilden has become managing 
editor of several more detective and western titles 
and also of Love Novels Magazine, with Mary 
Gnaedinger and Everett H. Ortner working as 
editors with him. Love Novels needs romantic 
love stories to 5000, novelettes 7500-10,000, and 
verse. Two former Popular titles, 10 Story West- 
ern and All-Story Love, are now published under 
the Recreational imprint, at the same address. 
Western Story Roundup and Romance Western 
Roundup, both New Publications titles, have been 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 31 YEARS 
We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio 
scripts. Verse also considered. Editing, revision, 
criticism. Beginners welcomed. Personal represen- 
tation for established authors. Write for informa- 
tion and references. 

ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N.Y. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 
A. D. FREESE & SONS 


Box A, Upland, Ind. 


ists for twenty years, 


caliber gags consistently. 


This book’s many valuable principles and de- 


Now YOU Can Create 1000 Salable GAGS A YEAR! 
This Easy-to-Read, Profusely Illustrated Book on Gag Ideas Shows You How. 


“How to Create 1000 GAGS A YEAR,” by 
Jack Markow, Harry Lampert and Dan 
ner, highly successful gagmen and cartoon- 
includes a complete 
onalysis of visual humor and various profes- check 
sional working methods for producing high 


vices for creating cartoon ideas can also be 
for all other forms of visual humor 


such as TV, skits, plays, etc. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! Send $2.00 
CARTOON CONSULTANTS 


or money order to: 
170 Broadway, Suite 205, New York 38, N.Y. 


Koer- 


Author & Journalist 
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dropped; so has New Sports from the Popular 
chain. 

John O'Connell has replaced Herbert R. Mayes 
as editor of Cosmopolitan. Needs of the maga- 
zine remain the same. Other changes in person- 
nel of various magazines: Jennie D. Lindquist 
is the new editor of Horn Book. Clarissa M. de 
Villers has become editor of Promenade. Web 
Jones, the new editor of Western Family, 1300 
N. Wilton Pl., Hollywood 28, reports overstock 
on poetry, fillers, cartoons; his needs are light, 
romantic fiction to 2500 and how-to-do-it articles 
of interest to the homemaker. 

— Ae] — 

Action Stories and Lariat Story Magazine have 
temporarily been put on the shelf at Fiction 
House, 13 W. 42nd St., New York 18. For the west- 
ern mags, the novel length has been shortened to 
40,000-50,000 words. 

— Ae] — 

Playwrights will find a particular statement of 
needs for the Rowe, Peterson company in this 
month’s market list. Several of the play publishers 
indicate that they are temporarily out of the 
market. To prevent confusion which might arise 
for dropping a firm from the list when it is 
still alive, although not buying at the present, 
we have indicated this status in the market list. 
Penn Play Co. has moved to 45 Beverly St., Boston, 
with Meyer C. Handel as editor. Greenberg, 
Publisher has left the play market. The Art 
Craft Play Co., of Cedar Rapids, lowa, has been 
dropped from our listing. 

— 

Straight, formerly Boy Life, 20 E. Central Park- 
way, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, has a list of editorial 
requirements which may be secured with a 
stamped, addressed return envelope. 

At least one agent is advising his clients, in 
the face of the decline in fiction sales, to write a 
juvenile or two between novels. The juvenile 
market has been exceptionally good the last year. 
Most firms are filled up with the work for the 
very young, but many firms are wide open for 
good material for the junior and teen-age levels. 
Miss Rose Dobbs, at David McKay, 225 Park Ave., 
New York, wants books for the middle teens. 

Longman’s Green, 55 5th Ave., New York, needs 
teen-age books, about 60,000 words, with strong 
central plot and worthwhile interest. Historical 
novels, biographies, and career stories are possible, 
if they will help young people to understand 
modern life. No travel books in which the child 
does the observing; no picture books, fairy tales, 
verse, or story collections. 

_ At Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York, the 
list is open for something good for older boys. 
(This is true of many juvenile publishers, it 


NEW YORK WRITERS GUILD 
For Published Writers Everywhere 
Dues, $2 a year. 

Director GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 


New York 10, N. Y. 
430 


should be remarked, since good books for older 
boys are perhaps most in demand by editors now.) 
Viking’s list for younger children is filled. 

Alice Torrey, at Coward-McCann, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 14, wants to see only fiction and 
non-fiction for ages 8 to 14. 

— Av] — 

As we go to press, a reader tells us that, follow- 
ing our tip in the July issue, a letter addressed to 
Mr. Edward Bodin, Editor, New York Daily News, 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

The New 1951 Revized Course & Markets 

No long or p style and plotting 
technique is needed. You may write that which will 
sell the day you first study tne course’ Shows how 
to write jokes, news items, juvenile stories and arti- 
cles, househo!d hints, etc. Special sections for sports- 
men, housewives, humorists, etc. Contains samples of 
published fillers. Complete with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month ol 
help on up to 1500 words of your short items if you 
order mw Return this ad and $1.00 today! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
New Ulm, Minnesoto 


Dept. A 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN. § 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 © 

worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 

cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR | 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 

thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 

Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green St. Wollaston 70, Mass. — 


LAND EDITORS’ CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 

As a mariner needs a compass, or a pilot a prec 
sion instrument, so a writer needs a chart based of 
FUNCTIONAL TECHNIQUE. 

You wouldn't think of baking a cake without 
mold to give structure and form to it. You wouldn 
think of cutting out a dress without a pattern. / 
carpenter uses a blue print to build a house. How 
much more necessary it is that you have a CHART 
which forms an adequate mold, pattern, or bluepri 
into which you cast your effort at story constructi 

Were you to break down published stories in 
their component elements, you would find that ea 
story had been cast into a segmented mold and t 
every ingredient was present. 

Definitely, an ADAMS CHART maps out the w 
into the minute intricacies of story structure. Ea 
step is detailed for you. The CHART may be used 
for any story of purpose you wish to write, be it 
action story or character story. 

WRITING THIS WAY BECOMES A PLEASURE 
WITH AN INCOME : 
A post card will bring you full information. 


480 Blair Ave., St. Paul 3, Minnesota 
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545 5th Ave., New York 17, was returned “not 
at address given.” We have not time to check this 
matter to meet the deadline for this note, but we 
suggest that others trying for this new depart- 
ment clearly mark their envelopes to Mr. Edward 
Bodin, Editor of Amateur Editor Department, at 
the Daily News. 
— Ae] — 


Miss Amy J. Roe, home editor of The Country 
Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, writes that 
her magazine is a steady market for second (re- 
print) rights to short stories and serials, and that 
she would like to be supplied with additional 
material suitable for her rural readership. 

— Av] — 

America, 329 W. 108th St., New York, has a 
need for articles on public issues of the Rocky 
Mountain and Western areas. The Rev. R. C. 
Hartnett, S.J., editor, suggests an article on the 
use of Colorado River water. Pay is 2 cents, on 
acceptance. 

— — 

Other Worlds, the science-fiction and fantasy 
magazine at 1144 Ashland Ave., Evanston, IIL. 
hasn’t enough fiction in the short-story lengths. 
Cartoons of the other worlds themes are also 
desired. Pay for prose is 1 to 3 cents on accep- 
tance. 

Ab] — 
Why, 17 E. 45th St.. New York 17, continues 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 

2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 
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“SPLENDID! Says Leading New York 
Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief cri- 
ticism, or suggestion of further work, separ- 
ate fee to be arranged. Books $5. 


My technical books ‘Writing for a Living’ (cloth 
207 pages) $2.50; “How to Publish Profitably’ 


(paper) $1.00; “Atomic Short Story Technique 
(paper) $1.00. 
RICHARD TOOKER 


P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


its demand for case histories on overcoming 
emotional and other personal problems. Payment 
is 3 cents, on acceptance. 

— Ae] — 

Mothers Home Life, 179 E. 2nd St. Winona, 
Minn., is overstocked except a need at this time 
for short garden articles. The magazine lists 
fair rates, on publication. 

— Ab] — 

Winter material, slanted for their audience, is 
needed by Trailer Life, 3107 W. 6th St., Los An- 
geles 5. The magazine stresses the family aspect 
of trailer living. Pay is 1 cent up, on publication; 
photos, $2.50. 


IS YOUR PAPER SLIPPING? 
HELEN E. HASTLEY 


When paper slips on your typewriter roll, wind 
one piece completely around it. Leaving this 
in the machine, insert your paper as usual. You 
will find it will stay in place, and you will have 
even typewritten lines once more. 


HAVING TROUBLE? 
Can’t find plots? Characters unconvincing? 
Let my folios help you. 
“Plots Enough For All’’—50c 
“‘Characters Need Flesh and Blood’’—50c 
CLIFFORD M. CORNELL 
Box 82 New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Dept. A 


(There's a NE-W WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales, No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 
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While waiting for the stories to make the 
rounds, and in between writing sessions, I’ve 
found a way to supplement my income and still 
feel that I’m writing. I send household hints, 
quiz questions and song titles that will stump the 
musicans to various radio programs. Best of all, 
they pay off—in boxes of nylons and $1, $2, $3 
and even $5 checks. Keeps the beginning writer 
from becoming too discouraged! 

Mrs. Robert E. Brennan 
— Ag] — 

I am of the opinion that every writer submitting 
a manuscript should state under the wordage: 
“This ms will be considered rejected if not ac- 
cepted before ” Or some other limitation 
explicitly stated. This gives the writer freedom 
to submit to another publisher after a stated 
period (not too long). Young writers are too 
anxious to see their names in print, and in no 
business does it pay to prostrate oneself before 
the purchasing public. 

Phebe I. Ripple 
— — 


Editor’s note: Following the brief notice in our 
August issue, we have received a great deal of 
mail about Mr. John D. Stanard and the John 
D. Stanard News Service, P.O. Drawer 1556, Chat- 
tanooga 1, Tenn. Almost without exception the 
comments have been most favorable to Mr. 
Stanard and his Service. We quote his own letter 
in “The Brief Case,” at his request: 


If any reader of A&J feels that his relationship 
with me or my firm has not been satisfactory, | 
will be grateful if he will extend me the common 
courtesy of coming direct to me with his alleged 
complaint. 

My reputation, built over 26 years of hard 
work and unselfish gratis service to writers, is 
important to me if not to persons so careless, in 
their rashness, as to make unjustified complaints 
against responsible individuals. 

I pledge you and your readers that I will per- 
sonally answer all correspondence as detailed 
above. Fortunately, I have a complete file of all 
my correspondence with writers over a period of 
many years. Therefore my replies will be based 
on facts and truth. 

Those who know me beyond post card cor- 
respondence will require no confirmation of my 
character or high professional ethics. All others 
may secure, in no uncertain manner, such infor- 
mation concerning me as they desire, by writing 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 


—John D. Stanard 


I'M WORKING ON THE SQUEAL 
(Continued from Page 11) 


publicity. Several anecdotes were used in both 
these articles, but nothing in them duplicated 
either the first one or each other except a couple 
of biographical facts—worded differently in all 
three cases, of course. 

Then I thought of the many references O’Con- 
nor had made to his life in the country districts 
of Ireland and England. They seemed to call 
for a farm paper write-up—and that’s what they 
got. I began back in the old days of Ireland when 
the bards were radio, newspaper, theater, and 
neighborhood gossip all in one and followed 
that up with some of the singer’s reminiscenses 
on country living. It sold to a weekly farm 
journal. 

Article number 5 was a juvenile. O'Connor 
had an exciting wartime history and I had dug 
up a lot of facts I thought the kids would like. 
They did. Reading it over afterwards | wondered 
if this article wasn’t the best of them all. 

I had thought right away of doing O’Connor 
for a Catholic magazine, but didn’t get around 
to it until I had these others out of my system. 
For this write-up I stressed everything Irish and 
dug deep into the comments of Catholic critics 
and my own research. Editor and readers seemed 
to find it interesting, and I liked it myself. 

This pretty well exhausted O’Connor, but | 
was still fresh—and there was his Irish harp. So 
I did two pieces on that oldest of musical instru- 7 
ments: one for an American religious magazine 
the other for a Canadian juvenile, on the history 
of harpers and harping. I had information galore, 
which I worked up into something that both 
musicians and teenagers seemed to like a lot. 

You can see that I use everything in my pigs 
except the squeal. Something ought to be done® 
about that too. Here I am with a lot of erudite’ 
facts on Ireland’s history, bards, and poetry that™ 
I'd certainly like to work in somewhere. Hey—7 
why not a literary magazine? Let me see that? 
market list. Yes, here’s just the thing. Well, good-7 
bye. I'll get busy on that ninth article right now.” 

The eighth article? Oh, that’s this one. & 


POET ON-THE-SPOT 


My thesauri are all paid for 

And I’ve my writing clubs well-dued, 
But where do modern poets have 
Poetic licenses renewed? 


—Dick Hayma 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations. Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Loceyville, Penna. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
© lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Pubiished monthly since May, 1929. 25¢ a copy, 


$2 .a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 11, Texas 


September, 1951 
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THE MAGAZINE WORLD 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Indiana's Peachiest Peach and selected as La- 
Porte’s (Indiana) most photogenic girl, by stress- 
ing that besides being a capable housewife, an 
accomplished lyric soprano, and successful model, 
she managed to sandwich in a hobby of designing 
unusual hats for holidays and special events. 
Though her physical statistics compared favor- 
ably with those of Miss America, I played up the 
unique hats she created from home-recordings and 
satin ribbons. 

Not being content with just one sale to only 
one market and having a number of extra photo- 
graphs available, I gambled with another article 
on Miss Carter. Titled “Hobbyland’s Glamour 
Girl,” it was accepted by The Hobby Digest. 1 
repeated with Maxine Ott, featuring her hat hob- 
by and titling it “The Photogenic Hobbyist.” This 
too, with pics, appeared in Hobby Digest. 

Humor, not mere jokes, quips or quatrains, is 
also in demand by these magazines for men. I 
sold “The Gentle Art of Insult” to Sir. It started: 


The insult has become one of the basic require- 
ments for modern American humor. Although in 
this gentle art it’s better to give than receive the 
person who can take it as well as dish it out is 
usually considered a pretty good guy. 


I followed up with a brief history of digs, butts 
and jibes from the days of ancient Greece up to 
Bernard Shaw and Milton Berle. 

Here is a list of the men’s magazines: 

quire, of course! 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
!, Laff, Hit!, Mr., and Man-to-Man, Volitant Pub. 
7 Co., 105 E. 35th St., New York 16. 

‘rue Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
lale, Focus, and Stag, Magazine Management, 350 
_ 5th Ave., New York 1. 

a, 205 E42nd St., New York 17. 

e Hobby Digest, P. O. Box 52, College Park Sta., 
Detroit 21, Mich. 

t-Author-Humorist, P. O. Box 147, Bellmore, N. Y. 


VISING THE BEGINNER 
(Continued from Page 10) 


uld have been published per the 1947 rate are 
t now being published at the present rate. In 
in years, this means between 2500 and 3000 
els! 
‘The 25-cent “original” helps a little, possibly, 
t only a little; the reason is that the present 
ctors of the 25-cent “original” have defined 
(© narrowly, in my opinion, what they think 
can publish in this form. In the case of Gold 
al Books, it seems to be either action fiction 
is true, of various types, from westerns and 
teries to others) and true-adventure and sen- 
ional non-fiction. If this new development in 
lishing continues within that boundary line, 
it will be helpful in only a small sense, to a nar- 
row part of the book market. Furthermore, it 
will probably have to handle, for a large propor- 
tion of its scripts, many second-rate books, since 
the better ones are still likely to go the old route. 
We need badly, it seems to me, to explore the 
actual limits of the possibility for the 25-cent book. 
I think this has not been done, despite many 
vaunted studies. Almost every time that new 
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things have been tried—such as serious non-fiction, 
thought to be over the heads of the public—they 
have to a certain measure been surprisingly suc- 
cessful. At any rate, if we could really find this 
out (and we'd need to do it about every five to 
ten years, since conditions change), we'd be able 
to assess the long-range effects of this new kind 
of book in relationship to the older, more standard 
practices. 

In other words, if the 25-cent “original” means 
a larger market only for certain classifications for 
fiction, we can be grateful for that extension of the 
market; but we can’t feel that it is a great develop- 
ment in publishing method. But if it has larger 

tentialities, as I suspect it has—and if we'll 

ind the persons with the courage and editorial 
ability and backing to test it—then we may have 
something rather revolutionary on our hands. 
It could affect our reading habits— and our writ- 
ing habits—for some time to come. Right at the 
moment I don’t think it will, except to encourage 
some “quickies” for this particular market or the 
use of the method as a supplementary income by 
those writers who work this field. 

My advice at this moment would be to use the 
25-cent “original” but with discretion. If you 
work the field of action fiction or true-adventure 
non-fiction, you’ve got a new market, and a good 
one, to supplement the magazines and the “regu- 
lar” book publishers. You’re a lucky dog! 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 

(Continued from Page 3) 
responsible for many of the decisions. A magazine 
of commercial pretension should have a staff 
to handle manuscripts promptly, or it shouldn't 
be in business. 

By the way, we did write this editor a letter on 
receipt of the early complaints. When we con- 
tinued to receive complaints, we took the next 
step of noting the matter in our columns. That 
has been a policy. We now will change the 

olicy to expose the matter even earlier than 
ormerly, since our readers have liked this aspect 
of our work. Let’s hang the duds on the line! 

Third, a matter about illustrations. We have 
experimented with various types of illustration. 
Various “experts” have had varying opinions of 
what would be best for our readers. What do 
you like on the covers? Have you liked some of 
our recent ones? Which ones? Would you prefer 
to see on the cover the face of an editor or 
writer? Did you like some of our “spot” cartoons 
and illustrations with articles? Would you prefer 
to have occasional small photos of the authors of 
articles in the magazine? Let us know what you 
think. —A. S. 


REVISING 00 


WORD-BY-WORD 1000 woras 
On Your Script Postage 
JUST LIKE COLLABORATION 
For Fast “Same Day” Revising, Air-Mail 
Manuscripts to Rewrite Desk B 
OR SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 
STORIES REVISED AND PUBLISHED 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
San Fi 


Author & Journalist 


| 
i 
| 
814 44th 2 ee | , California 


(ADEAS offers you, the reader and writer. an 

to air your wares, from ore line 50 

One: A&J asks that the lines ag be 1 
taste. " Literary critics and agents, typists, stationers. and those 
who offer correspondence courses have found advertising space 
elsewhere in the magazine. Rates here run 9c a eo Ba the 
first insertion and 8c after that, for the same Cop, 
deadline is the first of the month preceding publication. — 
dress correspondence to ADEAS, AUTHOR & JOURNALIS 
Boulder, Colorado.) 


BOOKS & MAGS 


THERE IS NO ype in closing this issue of Author & 
Journalist wi you have studied carefully our Book 
Sale ad, on =f 11. 


WRITERS, COMPOSERS: Your name on a penny cord brines 
price list. Magdelene Kuhiman, 184 South Point Drive. 
Avon Loke, Ohio. 

CARTON GAG WRITER!! “Cartoonists Bible’ $2.00. Don 

Ulsh, 123-35 82 Rd., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 

Moke your own. Create original plots 

giarizing. Makes 

Price, 50c. 


THE PLOT BOOK. 
from published stories without plagia 
writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee 2, Ill. 

—_o— 
AUTHOR'S EDITIONS under a ible plan. Send for 
aay re. Big Mountain Press, 3686 6 So. York, Denver 10, 
= TO BUILD UP A STORY—helpful, detailed, instruc- 
ive 6000-word treatise for beginning writers tells step- 
“step procedure. Fifty cents postpaid. Osborne, 
Green, Wollaston, Mass. 


—o— 
NEWSPAPER. Sample 20c. The Arc Light, 
1370 . 86th Street, Miami 47, Florida. 

ANOTHER A&J SPECIAL! gotget VITAL ANNIVERSAR- 
1ES, 1950, (value, oo ree with two-year subscription 
or renewal to A&J. Melt ‘S00 to AUTHOR & JOURN- 
ALIST, Dept. B-5, Boulder, Colo. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS bv Georce Milburn. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST would like to supply every be- 
ginning writer with this Little Blue Book, for hundreds 
of good ipts ore jected every day because 
writers fail to meet editorial requirements for Ms. for- 
mat. Mail 25¢ today for your copy of HOW TO PRE- 
PARE MANUSCRIPTS, plus a MANUSCRIPT RECORD! 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Boulder, Colorado. 

—o-- 

7 PLANS FOR AUTHORS TO MAKE WRITING PAY. Sent 
prepaid with our New 48 page Monthly Magazine for 
— 25¢. Clement Moore, Analyst, New Egypt, New 
lersey. 


THE JOY BEARER. Religious monthly magazine. Sample 20c. 
$1.00 one yeor. Florence Schofield. Poynette 1, Wiscon- 


“TEN STEPS TO WRITING SUCCESS” reveals HOW you can 
write sto Details 


poems, articles for publication. 
FREE. Will Herwell, 7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


MASTER PLOT CHART supplies an unlimited number of 
original, salable plot outlines. $2 postpaid. Money back 
guarantee. Aye “Self-expression in Short Story Writing” 
and “Plotting and Slanting Your Stories.” H. N. Crosby, 

Box 517, Miami m(Miowt University Br.) 46, Florida. 


MARKETS 
HOW TO TAKE PICTURES FOR MONEY. Illustrated book- 
successful Free ince, $1.00. Bend Pilot Pub- 
shers, Dept. AJ, Box 488, Bend, Oregon. 


CASH FOR YOUR RECIPES! Market List and How-To. 
$1.00. Grant, A551, Box 24, Fremont, Mich. 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER” Box 187, Lo 
Habra, Calif. FREE SAMPLE. 


— 
He oy AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. De- 


ils and Markets 25c. 101 Cash Markets for All Kinds 
of Poems 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Tex. 
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SHORT FEATURES SELL 
where to sell. 25¢, ¢ 
Service, 601 N. 


—o-- 
WHERE TO SELL ca articles, stories, latest informa- 
25c, MARKET REVIEW, Box 7501-A, 


UICKLY. Where to get, how 
oin or stamps. 
Fell Ave., Normal, Il. 


Chicago 


OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on a Rubber 
Stamp, made-to-order, only = Postpaid. Morey’s, 
627-4. Baker, San Francisco, Calif. 

EARN MONEY ADDRESSING ENVELOPES! 

structions, 25¢c! Hirsch’s, Spring-Valley 2. 


In- 


— MONEY writing t¢ Something easy. In- 


WRITE yourself to enter this 
lucrative field before it is oink & Heideman’s 
1951 big uakawe m Course. Only $1.00. J. C. SLOAN, 

P.O. Box 1008, Glendale, Calif. 


—_o— 

FEATURE WRITERS WANTED. Remit 30c for current as- 

signments. John D. Stanard News Service, P.O. Drawer 
1566-J, Chattanooga, 1, — 


iF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare-time, home or sition, 
in a New Duplicating Service for Advertisers. Particulors 
free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 


PERSONALS 
SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, 232 Harvard 
Ave., North, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. F 


What does ASTROLOGY say about YOUR writing ability? 
Send complete birthplace data A tegoceroescvines Box 185, 
Hermosa Beach, 


KNOW YOUR TALENTS. Handwriting analysis will tell a 
$2 and letter in ink to Barbara A. Bennett, Ps.D. B 
91, North Conway, N.H. 


SERVICES 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & Books, new 
-— , bargain prices. W. Heideman, Dept. A, New ul 
inn. 


CARTOONING CHART—Shows How To Draw 100,000_ 
funny faces . . . illustrate your own articles. Talent u 
~~ 25¢. Ross, 111-14 76th Ave., Forest Hi 

MELODIES GHOSTWRITTEN ter. your lyrics, $5.00. 
sheet corrangement included. CONSTANCE CARNEY, 
Blinman, New London, Connecticut. 


—-o— 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your 
eoch. Mailed flat on illustration board. 
Brookside Rd.; Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


—-o-- 

SONG WRONG? Poet-composer 
will revise your words or music. P. upon requ 
Appraisal $1. Rebecca Welty Dunn, 315 North Seco 
St., Arkansas City, K 


‘ansas. 
YOU CAN CREATE over two hundred million reali 
SCB—the 


gogs ot $1.00 
F. Cunninghomg 


with many publicatio 
rices 


THINKING OF STARTING x COMMUNITY 
$1 for nine page io outlining plan of edu 
Lamson, Box 218-G, ‘ne Station, New York rk 11. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
for AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, the 
Right Arm of the Writer 


Clip this ad and mail with $1 for a six 
months trial subscription (Canada $1.25) 
to Author & Journalist, Boulder, Colo. 


ind 
sin. 
builder, again available at $1 per set. Limited quontity, ‘ 
Blois, 936 Drake, Vancouver B.S. Canada. z 
$1 


sell more scripts for my clients in '51 

than in 1950. I invited new or estab- 
lished writers to send me their work. 
Many of those who did have already sold 
to better markets or for the first time. 


January I predicted that I would 


I am offering you a second invitation to 
join me in quest of sales for your story, 
article, novel or book of non-fiction. The 
summer is over and editors are returning 
to their desks, refreshed and eager to fill 
their inventories with good original ma- 
terial. Will your manuscript be ready to 
greet them? 


Send your scripts today and | wit! re- 
port sales possibilities promptly. If your 
material is ready for submission, I will see 
that appropriate editors view it immedi- 
ately. it it has merit, but changes must be 


made to improve it before marketing, | 
will suggest these changes in detail so that 
you can whip the script into shape for me 
to submit to editors. Revision is suggested 
only when the manuscript contains sales 
possibilities and flaws that can be correct- 
ed. If your manuscript is not what editors 
are looking for, you are told why, in de- 
tail. Don’t “put off” again — send your 
scripts today! 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised 
your book (or article or story) so often 
that you’ve lost your objectivity or if you 
do not have the time to revise, I will re- 
build your script eliminating the flaws in 
technique so objectionable to editors. 
Write me about your book and your par- 
ticular problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! | am at present the only major 
agent offering qualified poetry criticism, 
sales service and/or marketing suggestions. 
Rates: $1 per page (with a maximum of 
20 lines)—minimum fee per poem $3. 
Books of poetry, reading and market ap- 
praisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, 
$1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. 
Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines or if you‘ve 
placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees hut please write full 


details before sending material. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRAN K Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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